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Some  Problems  in  Teaching  Shorthand 

By  J.  K.  Fuller 

{Extracts  from  i  piper  read  before  the  Eastern  Commerciil  Ttacbers’  A  t53ci<inoif  ] 

XT  IS  assumed  that  I  am  expected  dents,  a  good  method,  or  a  good 

to  discuss  the  teaching  that  is  teacher,  or  a  combination  of  both, 

required  in  the  average  shorthand  will  meet  w'ith  but  indifferent  success; 

school.  Although  the  teaching  of  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

shorthancl  abounds  in  details,  I  quality  of  the  students  is  the  most 

shall  confine  myself  principally  to  important  consideration, 

generalities.  Now,  one  or  another  of  these 

It  appears  from  what  w'e  see  and  possible  combinations  of  teacher, 

hear  that  there  is  good  teaching  and  methods,  and  students  exists  to-day 

bad  teaching.  We  may  safely  infer  in  every  school  in  the  land,  and  were 

that  good  teaching  is  that  which  you  to  undertake  to  decide  from  the 

gets  good  results — not  necessarily  results  just  where  to  give  credit 

perfect  results,  nor  uniform  results,  for  success  or  fix  blame  for  failure, 

but  good,  considering  all  the  circum-  the  task  would  be  difficult.  From 

stances.  Given  a  good  teacher,  a  every  school  of  several  years  duration, 

good  method,  and  a  good  student,  no  matter  how  deficient  its  teacher 

good  results  are  sure  to  follow.  There  may  be  in  stenographic  knowledge, 

is  some  hope  of  success  even  though  skill,  or  experience,  have  gone  out 

the  teacher,  or  the  method,  or  both,  successful  amanuenses,  some  of  whom 

be  inferior,  so  long  as  good  students  may  in  time  develop  into  reporters, 

are  provided;  but,  with  inferior  stu-  The  explanation  is  this:  the  poor 
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teacher  either  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  kept  out  of  the  way 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  good  student 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  The 
teacher  teaches  no  more  than  he 
knows;  he  imparts  no  more  skill 
than  he  himself  possesses.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  a  teacher  cannot 
help  a  student,  by  encouragement, 
and  by  common  sense  direction  of 
his  labor  to  acquire  a  degree  of 
proficiency  never  attained  by  the 
teacher  himself.  Just  as  the  Spartan 
mothers  used  to  inspire  their  sons 
to  heroic  deeds  on  the  field  of  battle, 
so  some  teachers  can  arouse  and 
stimulate  an  enthusiasm  that  carries 
a  student  successfully  beyond  the 
instructor’s  range.  In  such  a  case 
the  teacher  imparts  the  enthusiasm, 
not  the  skill. 

I  shall  have  little  to  say  on  this 
point;  merely  that  a  good  teacher  is 
one  whose  character. 
What  is  a  personality,  general 
Good  Teacher?  education,  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  are 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  make  the  most 
of  the  method  by  which  he  teaches; 
to  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  reasonably  large  proportion  of 
his  students,  and  to  direct  their 
efforts  wisely,  so  that  they  will  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

Broadly  stated,  a  good  method  is 
one  that  is  capable  of  holding  the 
student’s  interest,  of 
What  is  a  appealing  to  his  rea- 
Good  Method ?s on  and  common 
sense.  It  must  make 
the  subject  of  shorthand  compre¬ 
hensible  to  the  average  learner  in 
the  school  where  the  method  is 
employed  (not  necessarily  the  average 
in  other  schools).  It  must  impress 
the  principles  of  shorthand  upon 
the  student’s  memory,  and  impart 


to  him  the  necessary  degree  of  skill 
in  the  practice  of  the  art. 

A  good  student  is  one  who  possesses 
the  educational  qualifications  with 
which  we  are  all 
What  is  a  familiar  as  being  the 

Good  Student?  necessary  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  thorough 
shorthand  course.  But  to  the  usual 
educational  qualifications,  I  wouUl 
add  several  others.  The  student 
must  be  responsive  to  good  teaching; 
he  must  be  interested  so  that  he 
really  wants  to  learn,  his  enthusiasm 
transforming  work  into  pleasure;  he 
must  be  willing  to  learn  to  do  a  few 
things  really  well,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  a  smattering  of  them. 

The  teacher’s  methods  must  be 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  give  some 
semblance  of  train- 
The  Problem  ing  to  the  hetero- 
of  Organization  gencous  mass  of 
students  given  him. 
.Ml  must  have  something  to  do  that 
is  fitted  to  their  individual  abilities. 

Individual  instruction,  more  adver¬ 
tised  than  practice'd,  is  practically 
impossible;  but  individual  progress 
must  be  made  possible.  So  the 
organization  of  the  school  must  be 
such  as  to  permit  all  to  advance 
according  to  their  respective  abilities. 

Taking  the  students  they  come, 
how  shall  we  deal  with  them?  '  This 
1  consider  to  be 
Applied  lar’gely  a  matter  of 

Common  Sense  applied  common 
sense..  Common 
sense  must  be  the  keystone  of  any 
successful  ntethod — not  merely  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  common 
sense  developed  in  the  learner — 
common  sense  as  related  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  shorthand.  What 
the  teacher  believes  about  a  thing 
is  of  little  importance  unless  he  can 
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get  his  pupils  to  take  the  same  view 
of  it.  If  we  can  teach  our  students 
common  sense  tliey  will  master 
shorthand  almost  without  other  aid. 
Vour  best  students  are  the  best 
because  common  sense  is  habitual 
with  them  and  they  apply  it  to  their 
methods  of  studying  ancl  practicing. 

Hut  to  be  more  definite;  the 
majority  of  our  students  have  no 
clear  conception  of  your  meaning 
when  you  urge  them  to  be  careful, 
painstaking,  exact.  Their  penman¬ 
ship  is  slovxMily;  they  have  never 
been  taught  to  pay  close  attention 
to  details;  they  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  Few  of  them 
can  tlo  anything  well.  It  is  necessary 
to  impress  them  in  the  beginning 
with  the  necessity  for  absolute  accu¬ 
racy.  But  they  will  disregard  our  mere 
generalities  in  this  respect.  We  must 
|)oint  out  specific  cases.  Many  of 
them,  for  example,  will  give  to 
,  spoken  or  printed  directions  scarcely 
“the  cold  respect  of  a  passing  glance.” 

“Care”  and  “exactness”  are  terms 
the  meaning  of  which  is  subject  to 
variation.  What  may  be  carefulness 
in  longhand  may  be  carelessness  in 
the  more  minute  shorthand.  The 
student  will  call  some  of  these  things 
“trilles.”  We  succeed  in  teaching 
shorthand,  just  in  proportion  as  we 
impress  upon  the  student  the  impor- 
I  tance  of  these  “trifles.” 

I  Take  the  student  into  your  confi- 
ilence  and  let  him  see  why  he  should  do 
a  thing;  let  him  know  just  what  you  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  accomplish  by  it.  Blind 
faith  in  the  teacher  and  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  his  directions  are  not  to 
be  expected  of  many  students;  but,  if 
!  your  plans  appeal  to  their  common 
;  sense,  they  will  usually  respond 
I  with  some  degree  of  enthusiasm. 


Teachers  are  agreed  that  every 
lesson  should  be  divided  into  three 
sections:  first, 

A  Common-Sense  theory,  with  nec- 
Plan  for  cssary  illustra- 

Practicing  tions;  second, 

reading  practice; 
third,  writing  practice.  Common 
sense  dictates  that  the  student  should 
read  his  lesson  without  the  aid  of  a 
key.  What  could  be  more  unpeda- 
gogic  than  to  do  for  a  student  what 
he  ought  to  do  for  himself? 

But  we  must  know  whether  the 
student  reads  correctly  or  not.  One 
good  way  to  test  his  accuracy  is  to 
have  the  exercise  translated  in  col- 
ums,  to  be  inspected  by  the  teacher, 
after  which  the  lines  may  be  filled 
in  by  way  of  repetition  practice. 
Then  the  writing  exercise  may  be 
similarly  prepared,  corrected,  and 
practiced.  The  variety  of  ways  in 
which  students  lacking  common  sense 
will  evade  the  spirit  of  your  plan  is 
discouraging.  Some  will  do  the 
wrong  thing  first  and  get  hopelessly 
at  sea  in  so  doing,  making  the  lesson 
hard  where  it  should  have  been  easy. 
Nothing  will  stop  this  but  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  common  sense. 

There  are  two  theories  regarding 
repetition  practice.  One  is  that 
words  should  be  repeated 
Repetition  singly,  in  order  to  give 
Practice  by  sustained,  unbroken 
attention,  a  sufficiently 
firm  mental  grasp  of  the  words. 
Others  insist  that  this  leads  to  mere 
mechanical  imitation,  and  they  advo¬ 
cate  repetition  of  exercises  as  a  whole. 
Whatever  be  your  opinion  on  this 
point,  this  fact  should  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  student:  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  real  practice  without 
thought.  Idle,  absent-minded  rejie- 
tition  of  outlines  is  the  hollowest  of 
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shams,  the  most  contemptible  of 
counterfeits! 

We  must  know  not  only  what 
students  are  doing,  but  also  how  they 
are  doing  it,  or  our  plans  may  mis¬ 
carry. 

A  good  plan  that  I  have  recently 
thought  of  is  to  have  the  words 
practiced  in  pairs,  or  in  sets  of  three. 
This  seems  to  be  a  good  compromise 
between  the  two  methods  just  referred 
to. 

Common  sense  tells  how  much 
practice  is  necessary.  The  next 
time  a  student  asks  you 
How  Much  how  many  times  to 
Practice?  write  a  word  or  letter, 
ask  him  how  many 
times  he  would  chew  a  piece  of  beef. 
He  wdll  probably  see  the  point, 
remember  it,  and  act  upon  it. 

Common  sense  tells  the  student 
how  much  speed  to  use  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  outlines  in  early 
How  Much  practice.  I  do  not 
Speed?  refer  to  speed  in  dicta¬ 

tion.  One  boy  gave  me 
trouble  by  too  much  haste  in  writing. 
He  defended  his  wretched  outlines 
by  saying  he  could  make  more  of 
them  when  he  made  them  rapidly. 
Nothing  cured  him  until  one  day 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  bad  eggs 
any  better  simply  because  the  hen 
laid  them  rapidly? 

The  student  should  not  write  un¬ 
necessarily  slowly,  f 'en  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  There  are  principles  of  shorthand 
which  are  not  appreciated  by  the 
student,  and  in  which  he  takes  little 
interest  until  their  bearing  upon  the 
ultimate  speed  problem  is  explained 
and  experimentally  understood  by 
the  student  himself. 

Take,  for  example,  the  circle  between 
strokes — why  outside  some  angles 
and  inside  others? . 


Here  is  a  plan  that  gets  students 
interested  in  rules.  The  student  likes 
rules  he  understands  and  appreci¬ 
ates.  Get  him  to  call  all  such  rules 
“his  own”  rules.  Rules  that  cannot 
be  fully  explained  at  the  time  of  their 
presentation — rules  apparently  arbi¬ 
trary — may  be  called  “book  rules,” 
with  the  promise  that  they  will  be 

cleared  up  later . 

One  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
is  discouragement.  Some  authors  have 
claimed  to  make 
The  Problem  of  shorthand  so  de- 
Discouragement  lightfully  easy  or 
interesting  that 
nobody  gets  discouraged.  We  who 
have  experience  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  know  better.  Dis¬ 
couragement  arises  more  frequently 
from  the  unequal  abilities  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  students  than  from  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulty  of  the  work  or  from 
the  comparative  dullness  of  a  text¬ 
book.  Mary  falls  behind  Jennie, 
and  so  gets  discouraged  and  wants 
to  quit;  not  because  she  is  not 
doing  reasonably  well,  but  because 
someone  else  is  doing  better.  Her 
trouble  is  a  mixture  of  wounded 
vanity,  envy,  and  disappointment. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  had  Mary 
in  mind  when  he  said: 

“I've  known  some  folks  would  lie  awake. 

And  get  up  early,  and  sit  up  late. 

To  catch  some  fellow  they  could  hate 
For  going  at  a  faster  gait.” 

Common  sense  will  often  cure 
Mary,  if  tactfully  administered.  If 
you  can  show  her  that  she  did  not 
enter  school  for  the  express  purpose 
of  excelling  Jennie,  but  to  become  a 
successful  stenographer,  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  credit  to  her  family,  she  will 
probably  go  back  to  work  comforted. 

Of  course,  enthusiasm  prevents 
discouragement.  An  enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dent  seldom  finds  time  for  discourage- 
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ment.  This  suggests  an  idea  or  two 
for  arousing  enthusiasm. 

Keep  students  reminded  of  how 
little  they  could  do  some  weeks  ago. 
Have  them  look  over  their  early 
exercises  occasionally,  to  see  how 
crude  they  are  as  compared  to  their 
present  work.  At  all  times  let  them 
use  as  much  speed  in  writing  their 
outlines  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
|)ermit.  Nothing  is  so  deadening 
to  enthusiasm  as  dull,  dragging  work. 
For  this  reason,  always  insist  on 
their  doing  a  lesson  promptly  and 
well.  They  like  what  they  do  well, 
and  abhor  what  they  bungle. 

Common  sense  determines  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  word  lists  and 
sentences  for  prac- 

Word  Lists  tice  matter.  Most 

and  Connected  students  will  shirk 

Matter  detached  words  and 

spend  too  much 

time,  relatively,  on  connected  matter. 
.Ml  depends  upon  whether  the  student 
is  tr^ng  to  learn  one  principle,  or 
to  practice  all  the  principles  he  has 
previously  learned.  If  the  former, 
he  should  stick  to  the  words;  if  the 
latter,  the  sentences  are  better,  as 
being  not  only  the  more  interesting 
form  of  exercise  but  more  in  the  line 
of  the  work  the  student  is  fitting 
himself  to  do. 

When  my  students  need  to  study  a 
principle  but  want  to  practice  a 
letter  instead,  I  ask  them  how  they 
would  prefer  to  take  a  pint  of  milk — 
“straight,”  or  diluted  in  a  quart  or 
two  of  water.  Then  I  have  them 
count  the  words  in  the  letter  containing 
the  principle  and  contrast  that  number 
with  the  number  of  such  words  in 
the  textbook  exercise.  Their  common 
sense  usually  does  the  rest,  and  they 
decide  to  take  the  principle  drill 
“straight”  rather  than  diluted  with 


the  other  words  in  which  they  are 
not  just  then  especially  interested. 

♦  +  ♦ 

Have  You  Tried  It? 

Apropos  of  the  article  “Common 
^  Sense,  Plus — ”  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Gregg  Writer,  I  might  suggest 
a  method  I  have  used  in  my  classes. 

Mr.  Swem  suggests  that  pupils 
be  rated  on  initiative  and  common 
sense.  I  have  always  followed  the 
plan  of  making  an  error  in  dictation 
occasionally  to  test  the  alertness  and 
common  sense  of  my  pupils.  There 
are  many  errors  which  will  bring  this 
out.  Usually  I  make  the  first  one 
in  a  purchase  letter  stating  the  price 
of  two  or  three  articles  by  giving  the 
wrong  total — but  not  so  far  off  that 
the  mistake  is  obvious  to  all. 

To  the  student  who  sees  it  and 
sp>eaks  about  it  or  hands  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  with  the  error  corrected, 

I  give  praise;  to  the  mechanical  one, 
the  advice,  “Sense  what  you  read. 
Apply  your  common  sense.” 

Mr.  Swem’s  article  is  a  practical 
one  and  helpful  to  any  teacher  trying 
to  get  the  pupil  away  from  the  me¬ 
chanical  habit  of  being  no  more  than 
a  machine  to  give  back  what  he 
“thought”  was  said. — Mrs.  Helen 
Goodrich  Cullison,  Lyons  Township 
High  School,  La  Grange,  Illinois. 

4  A  A 

T  HAVE  been  using  a  metronome  in 
connection  with  my  work  in  begin¬ 
ning  typewrit!^.  I  find  that  it  is  a 
great  aid  in  securing  an  even  touch 
and  a  uniform  rate  of  speed.  It  surely 
sounds  queer  to  hear  the  machines  all 
running  so  evenly,  jusc  like  a  clock. 
It  makes  one  think  of  a  company  of 
soldiers  marching. 

I  would  be  glad  if  others  would  try 
it  and  let  me  know  what  they  think 
of  it.  —  R.  R.  Hasson,  Township 
High  School,  Fairchance,  Pennsylvania. 
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To  the  Father  of  the  Typewriter 

Our  Grateful  Appreciation 


Perhaps  you  saw  the  picture  of 
this  shaft  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Gregg  Writer.  We  are  reproducing 
it  here,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  news  that  the  Sholes  Monument 
Commission 
has  found  it 
impossible  to 
dedicate  the 
memorial  be¬ 
fore  spring,  and 
has  reopened 
its  campaign 
for  additional 
funds.  As 
there  is  a  month 
or  two  ahead 
be flore  work 
will  be  started, 

Mr.  Weller 
hopes  to  hear 
still  f  urther 
from  commer¬ 
cial  school 
classes  and 
teachers. 

The  Gregg 
W'riter  Fund 
for  the  Sholes 
MONUMENXhaS 
been  reopened, 
and  Mr.  Gregg 
will  be  glad  to 

receive  and  for-  — 

ward  your  own  The  Proposed 

and  your  class 

contributions.  We  know  those  who 
have  not  already  done  their  share 
will  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
new  opportunity  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  what  Christopher 
Latham  Sholes*  genius  has  made 
possible  for  us  all.  For,  indeed,  we 
owe  to  him,  the  Father  of  the  Type¬ 


writer,  our  vocation  itself!  Subscrip 
tions  should  be  directed  to 
John  R.  Gregg, 

Gregg  Writer  Sholes  Monument 
Fund, 

77  Madison 
Avenue, 
New  York 
City. 

1  ndi  vid  ual 
subscriptionsof 
om.  dollar,  and 
school  “dime” 
clubs  and 
“penny”  clubs 
rolled  up  a 
total  of  over 
two  hundred 
dollars  from 
Gregg  Writer 
readers  that 
was  turned  ovei 
to  Mr.  Weller 
at  the  meeting 
of  the'  Nation¬ 
al  Shorthand 
Reporters’  .As¬ 
sociation  at 
Denver  last 
August,  repre- 
%  senting  over 
^thirteen  hun- 
^  dred  contribu¬ 
tors. 

The  Proposed  Sholes  Monument  Over  Sholes’ 

long  unmarked 
grave  at  Milwaukee  a  grateful  world  of 
typists  is  soon  to  raise  this  monument. 

Won’t  you  help  the  Sholes  Commis¬ 
sion  bring  the  message  to  your  typists, 
both  students  and  alumni,  and  see  if 
we  cannot  increase  our  representation 
to  a  hundred  thousand  contributors 
before  the  national  fund  closes? 
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REPORTS  OF  CONVENTIONC 

Of  Commercial  Teachers’  Associations  ^ 


New  England 

Boston,  Saturday,  Nov’cmber  o,  1920 

{The  follou’ing  report,  vhirh  appeared  in  the 
"Boston  Sunday  Globe,"  has  been  tecehed  from 
President  G.  L.  Iloffacker.] 

A.  BARBER,  office  manager 
•  for  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co., 
speaking  yesterday  afternoon  to  the 
New  England  High  School  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers’  Association,  in  Bates 
Hall,  urged  more  complete  work  in 
arithmetic  to  be  taught  in  the  first 
year  at  High  School,  especially  rapid 
calculation,  ability  to  figure  interest 
and  discount.  He  also  made  a  plea 
for  the  teaching  of  practical  hand¬ 
writing,  not  ability  to  make  wonder¬ 
ful  circles,  but  a  common-sense,  leg¬ 
ible  handwriting. 

“The  schools  are  weak  in  arithmetic, 
penmanship,  and  English,”  he  stated, 
and  explained  that  by  the  general 
term  English  he  meant  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  sentences,  the  spoken  word, 
and  the  ability  to  spell. 

“A  boy  has  to  do  the  task  assigned 
to  him  well,  before  we  can  expect 
him  to  do  a  bigger  one,”  he  added. 

The  speaker  said  the  qualifications 
he  looked  for  in  the  boy  are:  “Straight¬ 
forwardness,  honesty,  uprightness, 
common  sense,  pep,  enthusiasm,  quiet¬ 
ness,  and  a  willingness  to  do  what  he 
is  asked  to  do. 

“This  aggregation,  plus  practical 
handwriting,  arithmetic,  and  English 
will  get  any  boy  a  job,”  said  Mr. 
Barber.  “It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to 
see  that  he  receives  this  instruction, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  boy  to  develop 
the  personal  requirements.” 

Sup»erintendent  Frank  V.  Thomp¬ 


son,  of  the  Boston  schools,  stated 
that  the  commercial  course  was  the 
colossus  of  high  school  education  to¬ 
day — as  it  attracted  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  high  school  pupils. 
“Education,”  he  said,  “should  aim 
at  citizenship.  Commercial  education 
has  a  sjiecific  end,  but  it  must  be 
broadened  enough  to  lead  to  higher 
things,  to  be  of  value. 

“Vocational  education  must  in¬ 
clude  part  time  in  the  business  house 
or  office,  but  it  is  best  to  move  slowly 
in  this  cooperation,  try  one  school 
or  one  class  at  a  time.  This  cooper¬ 
ative  principle  has  a  considerable  fu¬ 
ture  and,  I  believe,  a  happy  future.” 

Frank  F.  Speare,  president  of 
Northeastern  College,  made  a  plea 
for  the  development  of  Christian  cit¬ 
izenship. 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  of  Boston 
University,  said  that  too  little  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  bookkeeping. 
Patience,  neatness,  accuracy,  and 
punctuality  were  developed  by  the 
study  of  bookkeeping,  he  said,  and  he 
believed  the  subject  should  be  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  school. 

Charles  E.  Hutchins,  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Worcester,  ad¬ 
vocated  the  teaching  of  commercial 
law  as  conducive  to  logical  reasoning, 
and  for  its  value  as  mental  discipline. 

Miss  Katherine  W.  Ross,  instructor 
in  business  English  in  the  Boston 
Clerical  School,  said  the  motto  for 
teachers  of  English  should  be  “Talk 
less  and  better.” 

Mr.  J.  Asbury  Pitman,  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  at  Salem,  gave  an 
excellent  address  on  standards  for 
high  school  commercial  courses  and 
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requirements  for  training  teachers  for 
high  school  work. 

Miss  Marie  M.  Duggan,  of  Boston 
University,  and  Charles  G.  Reigner, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  discussed 
methods  of  teaching  shorthand. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Arthur  F.  O’Malley,  Boston  High 
School  of  Commerce,  president;  A.  L. 
Percy,  first  vice-president;  K.  W. 
Johnstone,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  second 
vice-president;  W.  O.  Holden,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I.,  secretary;  W.  E.  Potter, 
Springfield  High  School  of  Commerce, 
treasurer,  and  Miss  Marion  E.  Conn, 
Everett  High  School,  assistant. 

AAA 

New  York  State 

Report  by 

W.  W.  Renshaw 

N  THE  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  preceding  Thanks¬ 
giving,  the  New  York  State  Teachers’ 
Association  held  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Rochester. 

The  Commercial  Teachers’  Section, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  President, 
Mr.  S.  B.  Carkin,  who  is  Director  of 
Commercial  Education  for  the  City 
of  Rochester,  was  easily  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  and  successful  meet¬ 
ings  that  the  section  has  enjoyed. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  Rochester  Business  In¬ 
stitute*  and  opened  with  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Dr.  John  F.  Forbes, 
Principal  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Paul  Lomax,  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Albany,  out¬ 
lined  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Continuation  Law  and  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  to  organize  this  work 
— dealing  especially  with  the  problem 
of  training  teachers  to  handle  it. 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  O’ Ray,  of  the  East 


High  School,  Rochester,  gave  a  dem¬ 
onstration  lesson  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Her  regular  class  was  brought  to  the 
platform  and  she  taught  them  the 
diphthongs,  the  lesson  proceeding  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  would  have  if  the  class  had 
been  in  the  classroom  instead  of  in  the 
convention  hall.  Mrs.  O’ Ray  is  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  the  fine 
work  she  did. 

Mr.  George  H.  Van  Tuyl,  of  the 
Evander  Childs  High  School,  New 
V'ork  City,  put  in  a  strong  plea  that 
students  be  taught  not  arithmetical 
processes  only  but  that  they  be 
trained  to  apply  thought  and  reason 
to  the  problems  that  come  to  them 
in  classroom  and  in  actual  business. 
It  w'as  an  illuminating  and  distinctly 
worth-while  talk. 

The  afternoon  session  started  wdth 
“Vocational  Training  vs.  Subject 
Teaching’’  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols, 
Chief,  Commercial  Education  Service 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Nichols  urged  that  teachers  be  not 
content  simply  with  teaching  the 
subject  in  hand,  but  that  they  keep 
in  mind  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
business  course — the  training  of  an 
efficient,  well-balanced,  all-round  em¬ 
ployee.  It  was  thought-provoking 
and  well  designed  to  bring  us  back 
to  fundamental  considerations. 

The  demonstration  in  rapid  cal¬ 
culation,  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Zornow,  of  the 
Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Rochester,  was  conducted  as  only 
Mr.  Zornow  could  conduct  it.  It  was 
brought  out  that  this  work  had  a 
deeper  significance  than  that  of  mere 
mental  gymnastics.  Mr.  Zornow 
and  Mr.  Nichols  both  pointed  out  the 
increased  alertness  and  the  quickening 
of  the  perceptions  resulting  from  this 
drill.  Mr.  Nichols  very  aptly  said 
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that  a  student  who  could  calculate 
a  bill  of  groceries  as  fast  as  Mr.  Zor- 
now  “shot  it  at  him”  (which  was  al¬ 
most  faster  than  we  could  hear  it)  and 
then  get  up,  give  the  correct  answer 
and  go  through  the  whole  problem, 
naming  items,  quantities,  prices,  and 
extensions,  is  quite  likely  later  on  to 
l>e  able  to  remember  lengthy  and  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  when  told  to  do 
something  in  the  business  office. 

Mr.  Harry  Collins  Spillman,  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sc.hool  Department  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company,  in¬ 
spired  us  with  a  talk  on  “Personality 
as  a  Basic  Factor  in  Successful  Teach¬ 
ing’’ — but  you  can’t  describe  one  of 
Harry’s  speeches — you  must  hear  it 
to  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Nichols  spoke  feelingly  of  his 
long  and  intimate  friendship  with  the 
late  \V.  E.  Bartholomew,  Specialist 
in  Commercial  Education  for  the 
Cniversity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
.\s  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  he  offered  an  expression 
«f  the  sense  of  loss  which  the  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  of  the  State  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  untimely  death  of 
Mr.  Bartholomew. 

The  teachers  then  adjourned  to 
roundtable  conferences.  Mr.  R.  O. 
Cook  presided  over  the  business 
arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  confer¬ 
ences.  He  teaches  in  Rochester  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute.  Mr.  H.  I.  Gootl,  of 
Utica  Free  Academy,  Utica,  presided 
over  the  shorthand  and  typewriting 
conference.  Mr.  Good  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Section  for  the  coming  year. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
largely  attended  in  the  history  of  the 
organization,  and  everybody  went 
away  feeling  that  it  had  been 
unusually  helpful  and  inspiring. 


Missouri  Valley 

Report  by 

W.  D.  Wigent 

ITH  characteristic  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  enthusiasm,  and  all  that 
makes  for  a  successful  educational 
gathering,  the  Missouri  Valley  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  met  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  November  26-27.  The  con¬ 
vention  was  held  in  St.  Joseph,  Mis¬ 
souri,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Joseph 
Business  University. 

Shattering  a  precedent,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Terry,  Central  High  School,  Kartsas 
City,  Missouri,  announced  there  would 
be  no  president’s  address  and  that  the 
Association  would  immediately  pro¬ 
ceed  to  business.  The  Thirteenth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  was  formally  opened 
when  the  secretary.  Miss  Laura  J. 
Straley,  Topeka  Business  College, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  read  an  interesting 
and  comprehensive  report  of  last 
year’s  meeting. 

The  first  address,  “A  Western 
Breeze,”  was  contributed  by  Mr.  C. 
R.  Stewart,  Salina  Business  College, 
Salina,  Kansas.  Mr.  Stewart’s  talk 
may  well  have  carried  the  title,  “What 
Are  We  Here  For?”  The  keynote  was 
sounded  when  he  said,  “If  we  do  not 
give  service  we  are  not  on  the  job. 
If  we  do  not  give  service,  what  have 
we  to  give?”  In  concluding  his  talk 
strong  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
increasing  importance  of  business 
English,  composition,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  student’s  personality. 

In  a  very  interesting  manner  Mr. 
F".  J.  Kirker,  Junior  College,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  discussed  “How  a 
Modern  Commercial  Department  is 
Meeting  Modern  Demands.”  ‘‘Tli« 
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purpose  of  the  business  course,"  said 
Mr.  Kirker,  "is  to  serve  the  public." 
To  perforin  this  service,  he  showed, 
it  is  necessary  to  organize  the  course 
on  a  sufficiently  broad  plane  to  ac¬ 
commodate  advanced  students  of 
business  who  w'ish  to  reenter  school 
for  postgraduate  w’ork.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that 
the  institution  with  which  Mr.  Kirker 
is  connected  offers  three  years  of 
business  training  as  well  as  two  years 
of  college  work. 

Miss  Annette  Page,  of  Lincoln 
Business  College,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
gave  a  helpful  discussion  on  "Modern 
Office  Practice."  That  the  advanced 
course  in  stenography  should  be  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  actual 
business  conditions  is  the  belief  of 
Miss  Page.  Speaking  of  the  growing 
tendency  she  asserted  that  business 
men  are  now  thinking  of  their  secre¬ 
taries  as  "partners  in  business"  rather 
than  mere  office  amanuenses.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  business  course 
to  meet  these  demands  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  still  higher  plane. 

"Putting  Pep  into  the  Classroom" 
was  developed  by  E.  J.  Montague, 
Fort  Hays  State  Normal  School,  Hays 
City,  Kansas.  As  a  practical  source 
of  supply  Mr.  Montague  strongly 
urged  commercial  teachers  to  become 
actively  associated  with  business  men 
through  local  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Montague  practices  as  well  as  pre¬ 
scribes! 

The  timely  subject,  "Practical  Rap¬ 
id  Calculation,"  was  develoi>ed  in  a 
masterly  way  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hibarger, 
Wichita  Business  College,  Wichita, 
Kansas.  Mr.  Hibarger  believes  that 
"brain  calculating  exceeds  the  ma¬ 
chine  calculating,"  and  that  large 
classes  in  this  subject  are  preferable 


to  small  groups.  Recognizing  the 
importance  of  frequent  tests,  Mr. 
Hibarger  designates  one  day  a  week 
as  "Pennant  Day"  and  one  day  a 
month  is  devoted  to  a  "Cup  Contest." 

In  two  addresses,  Mr.  J.  S.  Knox, 
Cleveland,  contributed  a  valuable 
fund  of  information  and  inspiration. 
That  as  much  science  is  required  to 
prepare  a  good  sales  talk  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  good  book;  that  the  curriculum 
should  provide  better  fundamental 
training  for  would-be  executives; 
that  the  student  should  be  trained 
to  expect  and  attempt  great  things 
for  himself  were  dominant  notes. 

Other  contributions  were  made  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Johnson,  Haskell  In¬ 
stitute,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  who,  with 
three  of  his  students,  gave  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  practical  typewriting;  Mr. 
Morrissey,  Atchison  Business  College, 
Atchison,  Kansas,  who  spoke  on  the 
"Rise  and  Progress  of  Business  Col¬ 
leges";  Mr.  C.  L.  Rusmisel,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  who  reviewed  the 
"Growth  of  Bookkeeping  in  the  Past 
Decade";  Mr.  J.  D.  M.  Crockett,  Cer¬ 
tified  Public  Accountant,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  who  discussed  "Should 
Accountancy  be  Included  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Course";  Mr.  W.  D.  Wigent, 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  who  spoke  on  "Growing  De¬ 
mands  Made  Upon  Shorthand  Writ- 
ers. 

True  to  tradition,  the  "Fraternal 
Luncheon"  and  "The  Banquet"  were 
delightful  events.  The  Master  of 
Ceremonies  was  Mr.  C.  P.  Smith, 
Kansas  City.  The  talk-fests  were 
interspersed  with  musical  selections 
and  humorous  readings.  The  music 
was  furnished  by  the  Ukulele  Club 
of  Pratt’s  Commercial  School. 

President  Terry  and  his  executive 
committee  are  to  be  congratulated 
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upon  the  success  of  the  occasion. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

President,  Mr.  E.  E.  Card,  St. 
Joseph  Business  University,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri;  Vice-President,  E. 
J.  Montague,  State  Normal  School, 
Fort  Hays,  Kansas;  Secretary,  Miss 
.Mary  Hanson. 

AAA 

New  York  City 

Report  by 

Guy  G.  George 

'' I 'HFl  November  meeting  of  the 
-*■  New  York  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers’  Association  at  Hotel  Mc- 
•Mpin  attracted  a  large  attendance. 
The  program  contained  three  num¬ 
bers: 

1.  Factors  that  ark  Essential  to  Scccess- 
FUL  Shorthand  Teaching — Wallace  If. 
Renshaw,  Manager,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Renshaw  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  class  with  a  careful  plan  and  in  the 
best  possible  physical  condition.  By  anticipating 
the  pitfalls  for  the  student,  he  also  suggested, 
the  teacher  may  minimize  the  necessity  for 
correcUng  papers,  which  he  characterized  as 
the  least  effective  means  of  securing  results. 

2.  An  Adaptation  of  Mlle.  Blum’s  French 
V'^owEL  Drill  to  Gregg  Shorthand — Miss 
A.  Louise  Beiderhase,  secretarial  training 
teacher,  Ballard,  Y.  IF.  C.  A .  School 

Miss  Beiderhase  presented  a  chart  of  phonetic 
drills  used  in  beginning  French  classes  and 
pointed  out  its  almost  exact  similarity  with  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  alphabet.  She  told  of  the 
success  she  had  obtained  in  teaching  foreigners 
English  through  the  medium  of  shorthand.  As 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
year.  Miss  Beiderhase  hopes  to  have  the  subject 
more  fully  developed  in  future  meetings. 

•t.  A  Demon*stration  of  the  OR.SL  French 
Method — Mlle.  Alice  Blum,  of  Paris 
Mile.  Blum  gave  a  highly  interesting  demon¬ 
stration  of  some  of  her  oral  methods  of  teaching 
French.  Among  other  things  she  pointed  out 
the  constant  combination  of  all  vowels  with 
consonants  and  the  pronunciation  of  French 
words  by  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable.  Her  presentation  was  an  inspiration 
in  vitalized  teaching. 

The  Association  meeting  for  De¬ 
cember  was  held  on  the  18th,  and 


meetings  are  scheduled  for  January 
22,  February  19,  March  19,  April  23, 
and  May  21. 

AAA 

Minnesota 

Report  by 

W.  D.  Wigent 

NEW  chapter  was  added  to  the 
program  of  commercial  education 
in  Minnesota  when  on  November  3 
the  commercial  teachers  of  that  state 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  St.  Paul. 
The  discussions — participated  in  by 
teachers  representing  public  school, 
private  school,  university  and  business 
— were  indicative  of  the  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  existing  among  schools 
of  all  classes.  Without  exception  the 
speakers  urged  a  broader  functioning 
of  the  commercial  course.  Following 
are  a  few  of  the  points  developed. 

To  have  the  right  foundation  the  com¬ 
mercial  student  should  have  some  work 
in  psychology,  economics,  and  a  brief 
course  in  business  organization  and 
management. 

To  be  a  successful  teacher  of  successful 
secretaries  three  things  must  be  kept 
in  mind:  technical  training,  the  right 
attitude,  broad  vision. 

We  must  provide  that  commercial  teachers 
go  out  and  get  practical  training. 

To  forge  ahead  of  other  nations  commer¬ 
cially,  proper  technical  training  of  our 
young  people  must  be  provided. 

Those  personal  qualities  so  strongly  de¬ 
manded  by  business  men  must  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

If  students  go  to  college  we  must  give 
them  the  subjects  that  will  make  the 
best  background. 

If  the  secretary — the  kind  we  ought  to 
train — studies  her  employer’s  relation 
to  the  whole  business  she  should  be 
able  to  offer  valuable  criticism  and  help. 

Cooperation  of  business  men  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  approached  in  the  right  way. 

To  serve  the  highest  interests  of  students. 
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commercial  course*  must  be  standard¬ 
ized. 

Make  the  student  a  social  being  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  I 

The  new  officers  for  the  coming  year 
are  as  follows: 

President:  Mr.  E.  W.  Atkinson,  St.  Cloud 
Commercial  College,  St.  Cloud.  Minnesota 

Vice  President:  Miss  Christine  Strom,  High 
School.  Anoka,  Minnesota 

Secretary:  Miss  Mabel  J.  Olson,  South  High 
School.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

AAA 

The  Sacramento  Regional 
Conference 

Report  by 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond 

NCOMPARABLY  the  most  inspira¬ 
tional,  practical  and  valuable  edu¬ 
cational  meeting  ever  held  on  the  Coast, 
according  to  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger- 
Raymond,  was  the  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Education  held  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  December  6-7,  under  the  direc- 
t  on  of  United  States  Commissioner 
A.  P.  Claxton.  School  executives  of 
Nevada  and  Arizona  as  well  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  took  part  in  the  conference, 
discussing  the  progress  and  needs  of 
education  not  only  from  the  school 
viewpoint,  but  in  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  nation  at  large.  Gregg  teachers 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
official  reporter  for  the  conference 
was  Miss  Edna  'Stangland,  a  former 
Gregg  shorthand  teacher,  at  present 
secretary  to  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Will  C.  Wood, 
of  California. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Congrstulsitions  on  filling  a  long-felt  and  very 
much  needed  assktaiKe  for  all  live-wire  members 
of  the  teaching  profession. — Amos  L.  Wood- 
ruf.  Banks’  Business  CoUete,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CCHOOL  NEWC 

From  Near  and  Far 

'T'HE  Collegiate  Business  Institute 

of  Minneapolis  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  C.  E.  White,  who 
has  been  conducting  the  Educational 
Service  Bureau  in  that  city.  Mr. 
White  has  had  an  interest  in  the  school 
for  over  four  years.  He  has  given  up 
the  agency  to  take  up  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Institute,  of  which  he  is 
now  president. 

AAA 

Mr.  E.  L.  Layfield,  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  Massey  Business  Col¬ 
lege  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  leaving 
there  for  North  Carolina,  where  he 
has  purchased  an  interest  in  King’s 
Business  Colleges  at  Raleigh  and 
Charlotte.  Mr.  T.  T.  Kincheloe,  of 
New  York  City,  will  succeed  him  at 
Richmond. 

AAA 

A  recent  survey  shows  over  one 
hundred  junior  high  schools  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Indiana. 

AAA 

Garbutt  College,  at  Calgary,  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada,  publishes  a  “snappy” 
little  sheet  called  Garbutt  College  Grist 
— news  of  the  various  departments, 
personals,  and*  bits  of  fun  and  of 
wisdom.  We  are  borrowing  its  “fi¬ 
nale”  for  October,  since  it  echoes  our 
own  sentiments  exactly — 

If  you  liavc  a  bit  of  news. 

— send  it  in; 

Or  a  joke  that  will  amuse, 

— send  it  in; 

A  story  that  is  true. 

An  incident  that's  new. 

We  want  to  hear  from  you, 

— send  it  in. 

Never  mind  about  your  style. 

If  it's  only  worth  the  while, 

— send  it  in. 
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Office  Training: 

I>y  Anna  McGavran.  Minneapolis  High  School.  Minneapolis,  Kansas 


''r'HE  commercial  teacher  in  the 
A  high  school  is  confronted  by 
tlie  problem  of  cultivating  in  her 
l)usiness  students  self-confidence  and 
reliability,  and  of  instilling  in  them 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
results  of  their  work.  A  high  degree 
of  speed  and  accuracy  does  not 
necessarily  guarantee  success  to  the 
beginning  stenographer.  The  teacher 
should  go  farther  than  this,  and 
endeavor  to  send  her  students  out 
on  their  business  careers  with  a  certain 
amount  of  power — the  power  w'hich 
is  acquired  only  from  a  knowledge  of 
having  successfully  met  such  situa¬ 
tions  before. 

If  the  student  lacks  self-confidence 
she  will  not  be  able  to  assume  the 
full  measure  of  responsibility  which 
makes  the  competent  stenographer 
a  real  force  in  her  sphere.  Any 
teacher  can  recall  instances  of  the 
student  with  the  highest  standing 
in  speed  failing  in  a  practical  test 
where  independent  thinking  was  re¬ 
quired.  Again  an  excellent  typist 
may  lack  that  priceless  trait,  relia¬ 
bility,  and  by  failing  in  apparently 
small  matters — omitting  a  blank  form 
which  should  have  been  inclosed, 
changing  one  figure  in  the  street 
address  or  not  putting  sufficient 
postage  on  the  envelope — thereby 
stamp  herself  as  incompetent. 

The  finishing  course  in  office  train¬ 
ing  which  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
the  various  devices  used  in  the  modern 
office,  will  do  much  towards  reducing 
the  “breaking  in”  period  for  the 
beginner.  But  many  high  schools 
are  not  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 


equipment  to  give  the  student  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  time  and 
labor-saving  devices  used  in  the 
office  to-day,  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
one  thing  to  take  an  assignment 
from  a  teacher  already  acquainted 
with  ’your  capabilities  and  quite 
another  thing  to  write  letters  for  a 
business  man,  probably  a  stranger, 
who  is  relying  upon  your  ability  to 
write  the  letter  and  to  attend  to 
other  important  matters  of  detail 
in  the  routine  of  the  day’s  work. 

This  problem  looms  large  before 
the  high  school  teacher  in  particular, 
because  her  pupils  are  young,  im¬ 
mature,  and,  as  a  rule,  wholly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  business  affairs;  and, 
in  many  cases,  they  do  not  select 
the  Commercial  course  because  of 
any  specific  liking  or  fitness  for  that 
line  of  work. 

A  high  school  in  Oklahoma  arranges 
the  schedule  of  the  advanced  classes 
— Juniors  and  Seniors — so  as  to  bring 
into  the  department  •  that  business¬ 
like  atmosphere  found  in  the  office. 
When  the  student  has  had  consider¬ 
able  drill  in  copying  business  forms 
and  has  attained  a  speed  of  about 
thirty  words  per  minute  on  new 
matter,  she  is  given  a  chance  to  do 
some  actual  work.  This  at  first 
comes  through  the  teacher’s  hands, 
and  is  done  in  the  schoolroom.  Work 
from  other  departments  of  the  school, 
ranging  from  reports,  book  lists, 
and  outlines  from  the  other  teachers 
to  form  letters  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  are  assigned  the  qualified 
students,  who  are  left  as  much 
as  possible  to  rely  upon  their  own 
judgment  as  to  the  proper  handling  of 
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this  matter.  The  fact  that  it  is  being 
done  for  the  inspection  of  the  other 
teachers  and,  worst  of  all,  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  acts  as  an  incentive  for  the 
students’  best  efforts. 

Several  hundred  letters  announcing 
a  meeting  to  consider  a  civic  improve¬ 
ment  were  typewritten  aifd  the 
envelopes  addressed  by  members  of 
the  high  school  typewriting  class. 
These  students  attached  not  a  little 
importance  to  this  event,  which 
resulted  in  careful  and  painstaking 
effort  far  in  excess  of  that  given 
the  usual  clas§  assignments.  They 
were  given  credit  for  this  work  and 
not  held  responsible  for  the  daily 
assignments  during  the  time  they 
worked  on  these  letters. 

At  the  beginning,  careful  inspection 
by  the  teacher  is  necessary,  but  later 
the  pupil  is  thrown  upon  her  own 
responsibility  and  delivers  the  finished 
product  to  the  owner  herself.  Again, 
pupils  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
superintendent’s  office  for  certain 
periods  and  thus  given  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  routine  practice  in 
meeting  people. 

The  plan  of  “apprenticing”  students 
in  a  downtown  office  has  been  tried 
and  proven.  The  teacher  and  the 
superintendent,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  abilities  of  their 
students  and  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  business  offices  of  the  town, 
made  arrangements  with  several, 
whereby  one  or  more  students  should 
spend  certain  hours  each  day  in  the 
office,  filing,  using  the  mimeograph 
and  adding  machine,  copying  records, 
answering  telephone  calls,  and,  in 
a  few  cases,  taking  dictation. 

A  lawyer  who  did  not  employ 
regular  help,  the  overworked  stenog¬ 
rapher  of  an  oil  firm,  the  city  clerk’s 
office  with  its  water  and  light  bills. 


a  merchant  who  was  getting  out 
circulars  advertising  a  spring  open¬ 
ing,  the  agent  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
office,  and  others,  welcomed  this 
extra  help.  The  teacher  inquires 
concerning  the  work  done  and  in 
case  it  is  not  satisfactory,  another 
student  is  sent. 

Only  students  who  have  nearly 
completed  the  commercial  course 
and  have  had  such  instruction  in 
office  training  as  the  curriculum 
offers,  and  who  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  independent,  con¬ 
scientious  work  are  permitted  to  try 
out  in  this  work,  and  they  receive 
no  compensation  other  than  the 
valuable  experience  and  training  which 
it  affords.  However,  the  pupil  is 
excused  from  the  class  requirements 
and  given  credit  for  the  work  done 
at  the  office  on  the  same  scale  as 
for  class  work.  The  students  eagerly 
seek  these  opportunities  and  become 
enthusiastic  over  the  vision  which 
comes  to  them  of  the  possibilities 
of  office  work. 

Another  benefit  is  the  cooperation 
of  the  business  men  of  the  town  with 
the  commercial  department  of  the 
high  school.  Successfully  put  across, 
this  plan  shows  the  business  man 
that  this  department  can  produce 
results,  which  means  that  the  same 
man  will  look  for  his  office  help  from 
the  ranks  of  the  commercial  graduates 
of  the  local  high  school. 

♦  4>  ♦ 

Har  Dayal,  leader  of  the  Hindoo 
anti-British  movement  in  America, 
a  genius  and  a  scholar  who  has 
changed  his  attitude  of  mind  and  is 
now  a  pro- Ally,  wrote  our  Pacific 
Coast  Manager  at  San  Francisco 
recently,  from  Gothenburg,  Sweden, 
asking  for  detailed  information  in 
regard  to  the  Gregg  Shorthand  system. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — V 

By  William  Wheatcroft 


THEORY 

I. — Consonant  S 


( > 


(a)  S  is  written  downward  and  is  represented  by  the  two  curves 
I  the  small  elliptical  form  / 


II. — Rules  for  Joining  S 

(a)  Write  the  stroke  S  with  the  same  movement  as  the  curve 
to  which  it  is  joined. 

(b)  To  T,  D,  N,  M,  write  S  to  form  a  sharp  angle. 

(c)  To  Sh,  Ch,  J,  write  S  clockwise. 

(d)  To  a  circle  vowel  write  S  clockwise. 

(e)  The  Comma  S  is  used  for  words  beginning  with  so. 

(J)  Us  is  written  without  an  angle  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
or  when  it  follows  a  downstroke,  or  K  or  G. 

(g)  X  at  the  end  or  in  the  body  of  words  is  expressed  by  a  modi¬ 
fied  S  stroke. 

1 1 1 . — Consonant  T h 

(a)  Th  is  written  upward  and  is  represented  by  the  tw'O  curves 
of  the  small  elliptical  figure  ^ 


(b)  Clockwise  Th  is  given  the  preference,  but  when  joined  to 
(),  R,  L,  the  anti-clockw  ise  form  is  written. 

IV. — Ng  and  Ngk 

Ng  is  represented  by  giving  N  a  slightly  downward  direction;  and 
?igk  by  giving  the  inclined  N  a  longer  sign. 

V.  — Prefixes 

(a)  Con,  com,  coun,  are  expressed  by  K. 

{b)  En,  in,  tin,  em,  im,  followed  by  a  consonant,  are  expressed 
by  N. 

(c)  Ex  is  expressed  by  es. 

VI.  — Suffixes 

(a)  Ing  or  thing  is  expressed  by  placing  a  dot  beneath  or  close 
to  the  preceding  letter;  ings  by  a  disjoined  S  written  anti-clockwise. 

(b)  Ly  is  expressed  by  a  small  circle,  and  ily,  ally  by  a  loop. 

(c)  Tion,  sion  is  expressed  by  Sh.  , 
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Notes  on 

Lessons  in' 

By  Willi aij 

BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 

• 

1 

// 

r 

1 

sack 

^ ^  seal 

sieve 

sacks 

^ _ sale 

save 

sag 

^  gas 

pace 

sags 

£. 

1 

seat 

sneeze 

_ 

miss  1 

seed 

^ — e__-'  smell 

days  1 

knees 

i 

1 

(c) 
(rf) 

ie) 

if) 

ii) 

I  .-jj.  _  , 


sash  si 

^  cease 

f  sop 

sob 
sorry 

husks 
^  —  hustle 
^  puss 

phrase 
-  flax 


siege 

chase 

Jess 

ease 

9  ace 

say 

sonnet 

soda 

solve 

soft 

cautious 

dust 

audacious 

tusk 

gusset 

lace 

lax 


muscle 

cease 

six 
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Whkatckokt 


ni.  . 


BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


thus 

tooth 

thatch 

thought 

thief 

4 


ban 

bang 

sane 

sang 

combat 

consignee 

confess 

county 

incautious 

uneasy 

inane 

emblem 

unfair 

- - .i' 

emit 

excavate 

< 

exit 

working 
— loftily 
caution 


hangings 


-  v_,  formally 

oration 


thread 

ether 


^  council 

impair 
^  image 

■''^^xplode 

-  something 
-2,  quickly 
,  notion 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  V 

By  William  Wheatcroft 

OBSERVATIONS 


I.  The  sign  for  s  completes  the  three  sizes  of  alphabetic. forms,  and  some  practice  in  securing 
the  distinction  in  length  between  s  and  p,  b,  is  recommended.  Plate  19  and  Drill  1.  Nos.  1  and  2 
of  Plate  19  should  form  the  first  practice  in  this  lesson — noting  the  ellipse  is  struck  downwards;  Nos. 
5  and  6,  the  second  practice — noting  the  ellipse  is  struck  upward;  followed  by  Drill  1.  Remember, 
that  in  writing  Nos.  2  and  6,  there  must  be  no  preceptible  i>ause  between  two  consecutive  forms. 


II.  (a)  Execution  without  a  pause  should  be  the  guiding  factor  in  joining  signs.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  the  whole  of  the  combination  is  first  of  all  visualized.  Students  must  think 
of  outlines  as  a  whole,  and  then  they  will  get  round  corners  quickly.  When  s  precedes  a  downstroke, 
note  the  j  begins  above  the  line.  Drill  2  and  Nos.  3,  4.  7,  and  8  of  Plate  19.  Naturally  an  intervening 
circle  does  not  affect  this  rule.  When  necessary  the  t  sound  may  be  indicated  by  an  oblique  dash  to 
the  s  sign.  Compare  the  outlines  for  wave  and  save,  and  let  students  practice  these  and  other  forms. 


(6)  As  in  (a)  tiiis  rule  is  dictated  by  the  laws  of  penmanship.  Compare  s  and  /  joined  to 
t,  d,  H,  m.  Drill  3. 

(c)  By  writing  the  clockwise  s,  we  get  the  circle  vowel  also  written  with  the  clockwise 
motion.  [Teachers  should  note  that  this  also  anticipates  the  writing  of  such  words  as  serge.] 
Observe  that  when  sw  is  followed  by  1.  d,  n.  or  m,  the  hook  it>  is  used,  as  in  sweet.  Swede,  swain, 
swim,  thus  giving  distinction  between  these  forms  and  seat,  seed,  sane,  seem. 

(d)  Here  the  size  of  the  circle  must  be  carefully  watched. 

(e)  Provides  the  more  legible  outline.  As  well  to  introduce  at  this  step  tiie  words  sort  s, 
foes,  bows,  toes,  sup,  rose. 

(/)  Give  special  attention  to  the  writing  of  such  words  as  dust,  tusk,  muscle. 

(g)  Pair  of  words,  as  given,  should  be  carefully  practiced,  and  Drill  8  provides  further 

material. 

III.  (a)  The  sign  for  is  distinguished  from  5  in  two  ways:  (1)  It  is  wTitten  upward.  (2)  Itslopes 
at  a  greater  angle  than  s.  Plate  20;  first.  Nos.  1  and  2;  secondly.  Nos.  6  and  7. 

(ft)  A  sharper  angle  is  secured  in  the  form  before  o,  r,  1.  Plate  20:  Nos.  3,  4.  5,  8,  9.  The 
“faults"  illustrations,  here  and  on  the  other  plates,  are  suggestive  of  what  the  teacher  should 
guard  against  and  anticipate  in  his  explanations.  If  required,  the  sound  of  th  in  bathe  may  ^ 
distinguished  from  that  in  bath,  by  an  oblique  dash. 

IV.  Groups  of  words  illustrate  this  rule  most  effectively. 


V.  These  preliminary  simple  prefixes  furnish  an  extended  vocabulary. 

Con:  Teachers  should  note  the  writing  of  such  words  as  comedy,  comely,  comet,  comic,  comma. 
Em,  in,  un,  em,  im:  If  a  vowel  follows  these  syllables,  then  the  initial  circle  or  hook  must  be  inserted. 
[This  is  unnecessary  in  words  formed  from  the  wordsigns,  as  in  unavoidable,  ineffectual,  unused,  un~ 
acknoudedged.] 


VI.  (a)  Write  the  dot  as  near  as  possible  to  the  preceding  sign. 

(ft)  Special  attention  should  be  piaid  to  the  distinction  betwreen  the  circle  and  the  loop. 
(Teachers  should  note  the  outline  for  bodily,  goodly,  where  the  circle  is  disjoined  for  legibility; 
that  the  circle  or  hook  may  be  added  to  a  disjoined  particle,  as  in  academically,  achromatically, 
that  a  derivative  in  ally,  does  not  necessarily  follow  the  outline  of  one  in  al,  as  in  brutal,  brutally.] 

.  (c)  Although  the  vowel  preceding  the  shun  is  here  inserted,  in  longer  words  it  is  not  necessary, 

as  a  study  of  the  shorthand  dictionary  will  show. 
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New  names  for  old  friends'are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  our  mails  frequently 
these  days — just  recently  Floy  M. 
Clemmons,  as  Mrs,  Plaskette,  teach¬ 
ing  at  Kelsey-Jenny  Business  College, 
San  Diego,  California,  and  Mrs. 
Helen  (loodrich  Cullison,  La  Grange, 
Illinois  (Lyons  Township  High 
School). 

AAA 

Miss  Hazel  Calkins  is  teaching 
in  the  High  School  at  Manawa,  Wis¬ 
consin,  this  year.  *  Miss  Gertrude 
M.  Vogel  has  charge  of  the  steno¬ 
graphic  department  of  the  State 
Teachers'  College  at  Kirksville,  Mis¬ 
souri.  *  J.  Olive  Berry,  who,  was  at 
Bridgeport,  Nebraska,  High  School 
last  year,  is  teaching  the  commercial 
classes  at  Crete,  Nebraska,  this 
season.  *  Miss  Edith  Clark,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  to  Principal  Cooper,  of  the 
Piedmont,  California,  schools. 

AAA 

The  new  commercial  teacher  at 
Maywood  Township  High  School  is 
Miss  Jessie  Seaver.  For  some  time 
Miss  Seaver  has  been  connected  with 
the  Technical  High  School,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana. 

AAA 

Western  as  well  as  New  York 
teachers  will  be  interested  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Paul  S.  Lomax 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Division 
of  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  at  Albany.  Mr.  Lomax 
has  been  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of 
(iregg  Sliorthand  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  work  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  served  during  the  war  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Federal 
Board,  and  will  now  work  under 


PERSONAL  NOTEC 

About  Our  Fellow-Teachers 

Director  A.  L,  Wilson  in  developing 
the  business  training  courses  in  the 
continuation  schools  of  New  York 
State.  Prior  to  his  connection  with 
the  Federal  Board,  Mr.  Lomax  was  a 
Normal  School  instructor  in  Missouri 
and  New  Mexico. 

AAA 

Miss  Ida  Ohman  is  the  new  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  at  Lapeer,  Michigan. 
Mrs.  H.  Deal  is  now  connected  with 
the  Duluth  Business  University,  Du¬ 
luth,  Minnesota.  ^  Mrs.  R.  D.  Nason 
now  heads  the  shorthand  department 
in  the  Butler  School  of  Commerce, 
San  Francisco,  California.  *  M.  N. 
Bunker  is  with  Brown’s  Business 
College  at  Moline,  Illinois,  this 
year. 

AAA 

We  have  received  an  announcement 
of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Julia  Hilkert, 
a  well-known  California  teacher,  to 
Mr.  Raymond  A.  Burger.  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ger  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  the  Gregg  Writer, 
and  her  contributions  have  been  of 
much  value.  She  was  for  a  number 
of  years  a  teacher  in  Drake  Business 
School,  New  York  City.  We  extend 
to  her  our  heartiest  congratulations. 

AAA 

Freda  M.  Reitman  is  with  the 
Girard,  Ohio,  High  School  this  year. 

AAA 

Dr.  F.  F.  Nalder,  the  new  and 
efficient  Director  of  University  Ex¬ 
tension,  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Washington,  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  California  since 
1915.  He  can  be  counted  on  to  make 
ihe  Extension  work  at  Pullman  prac¬ 
tical,  interesting  and  progressive. 
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pDITORIAL  COMMENT  # 

On  Sundry  Topics 


More  Misrepresentation 

''  I  'HE  Phonographic  Magazine  (the 
organ  of  the  Benn  Pitman  system) 
was  discontinued  some  time  ago. 
Since  then  its  editor  seems  to  have 
been  devoting  nearly  all  his  time  to 
the  concoction  of  a  series  of  circulars 
attacking  Gregg  Shorthand.  A  big 
batch  of  these  circulars  lies  before 
us  as  we  write.  Each  of  them  conveys 
the  impression  of  being  written  by  a 
man  w'ho  is  embittered  by  failure. 
We  are  sorry  for  this,  because  there 
is  no  man  in  the  shorthand  profession 
for  whom  we  have  a  higher  esteem 
than  the  talented  publisher  of  Benn 
Pitman  shorthand.  It  is  therefore 
w'ith  regret  that  we  find  that  Mr. 
Howard  in  the  latest  of  his  circulars, 
entitled  “Long  Words,”  has  been 
guilty  of  very  serious  and  palpable 
misrepresentations. 

His  latest  circular  is  an  attack  on 
the  “Abbreviating  Principle”  in  Gregg 
Shorthand.  The  actual  w'ording  of 
the  rule  in  our  Manual  is,  “Many 
long  words  may  be  abbreviated  by 
dropping  the  terminations,”  but  in 
order  to  make  his  point  Mr.  Howard 
pretends  that  the  terminations  of 
all  long  w'ords  are  dropped.  He  does 
not  say  so  explicitly,  but  he  so  words 
his  statement  as  to  convey  that 
impression  to  the  reader. 

He  follows  this  up  with  a  list  of 
words  in  which  the  terminations  are 
dropped,  and  states,  “In  Pit  manic 
phonography  every  consonant  in  every 
one  of  these  words  is  fully  written. 

. They  are  all  there,  visible 

to  the  naked  eye."  It  will  be  seen 


that  Mr.  Howard  confines  his  claim 
to  consonants',  but  even  this  statement 
is  not  truthful  because  he  includes 
the  word  language,  which  is  expressed 
in  Gregg  Shorthand  by  long  and  in 
Pitmanic  Phonography  by  Mg!  He 
also  states  that  the  word  cancel 
is  expressed  by  can  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  although  it  is  explicitly  stated 
on  page  64  of  the  Manual  that  it  is 
expressed  by  cans,  and  is  so  written 
on  page  65. 

But  worse  than  this  follows.  Mr. 
Howard  declares:  “For  the  same 
rule  that  tells  you  to  write  pos  for 
possible,  indicates  the  same  outline 
for  positive;  sue  for  success  and  also 
for  succession;  pol  for  policy  and  also 
for  politics;  can  for  cancel  and  also 
for  cannibal;  abs  for  absent  and  also 
for  abstract." 

Now'  what  do  you  think  of  that, 
ye  who  know'  the  system?  Could 
more  misrepresentation  be  packed 
into  one  sentence?  Let  us  take  the 
list:  in  succession  the  sign  for  shun 
is  always  added,  thereby  clearly 
distinguishing  it  from  success;  in 
politics  the  suffix-sign  for  itics  is  added 
to  pol — and  the  form  for  this  word 
is  given  in  the  Manual  on  page  124; 
in  cancel  the  form  is  cans  not  can,  as 
already  stated;  and  cannibal  is,  of 
course,  w'ritten  in  full  (Dictionary, 
page  26);  in  abstract,  by  the  use  of 
the  Ir  principle  the  w'ord  is  written 
in  full — and  the  form  for  this  w'ord  is 
given  in  the  Manual  on  page  97. 

It  w'ill  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Howard 
cither  did  not  know'  what  he  was 
talking  about,  even  in  regard  to 
words  given  in  our  Manual  and 
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Shorthand  Dictionary,  or  he  was  this  valuable  and  natural  method 
guilty  of  willful  misrepresentation.  of  abbreviating  cannot  be  used  ad- 

A  marked  copy  of  this  article  will  vantageously  to  any  great  extent  in  a 

l)e  sent  to  Mr.  Howard,  and  we  shall  system  in  which  the  vowels  are 
watch  with  interest  to  see  whether  omitted. 

or  not  he  continues  to  use  a  circular  The  Journalist  (London)  for  Febru- 
containing  such  obvious  and  foolish  ary  18,  1887,  in  a  review  of  systems, 
misstatements.  put  it  very  well: 


We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
opponents  of  Gregg  Shorthand  should 
attack  the  Abbreviating  Principle, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  many  advantages  secured  by 
the  use  of  connective- vowels.  It 
cannot  be  made  use  of  in  systems  in 
which  the  vowels  are  omitted,  because 
there  is  no  expression  to  mere  con¬ 
sonants.  Take,  for  example,  the  first 
word  mentioned  by  Mr.  Howard. 
In  Gregg  Shorthand  pos  is  very 
suggestive  of  what  it  represents 
(possible),  but  if  the  vowel  is  ondtted, 
as  in  Pitmanic  shorthand,  it  would 
lie  merely  ps,  which  would  stand  for 
many  words. 

.A  teacher  recently  wrote  us: 

‘‘The  following  words  occur  in  a 
book  which  is  now  lying  open  before 
me:  ‘In  long  words  only  so  much 
need  be  written  as  will  afford  an  easy 
clue.’  You  may  think  this  was  written 
by  a  Gregg  writer;  but  you  will  be 
wrong.  These  words  were  written 
with  respect  to  Pitman’s  Shorthand! 
They  occur  in  ‘German  Shorthand,’ 
an  adaptation  of  Pitman’s  Shorthand 
to  the  German  language.  It  is  the 
abbreviating  principle  set  forth  in  as 
simple  language  as  one  could  possibly 
wish  for.” 

Obviously  the  reason  why  Pitmanic 
writers  do  not  make  greater  use  of 
the  abbreviating  principle  is  that 


We  confess  that  at  one  time  joined-vowel 
systems  had  no  charms  for  us . 

There  is  another  point  about  joined-vowel 
systems  which  is  certainly  overlooked  by 
the  i>artial  critic,  and  that  is  the  power  of 
abbrc'viation  by  using  half  the  word  for  the 
whole.  When  a  system  which  relies  wholly 
on  unpronounceable  consonants  attempts 
this  method,  it  ignominiously  fails.  But 
when,  as  in  the  connective-vowel  systems, 
the  vowel  can  be  shown  where  the  word  is 
broken  off,  the  plan  can  be  advantageously 
adopted. 

The  Pitmanic  systems  use  the 
principle  where  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  so,  which  is  not  very  often. 
The  greatest  of  the  many  “improvers” 
of  Pitmanic  shorthand,  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Graham,  in  his  “Hand-Book  of 
Standard  Phonography”  (p.  120), 

says: 

Apocope  is  the  elision  of  some  of  the  final 
letters  of  the  word. 

.As  illustrations  he  gives  impos — 
for  impossible,  impossibility;  prac — 
for  practicable,  practicability.  (That 
is  carrying  the  principle  much  farther 
than  is  done  in  Gregg  Shorthand). 
-And  on  the  next  page  he  says: 

An  affix-sign,  especially  when  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  joined,  may  be  omitted 
by  the  reporter  whenever  its  omission  would 
nut  seriously  endanger  the  legibility  of  his 
writing;  thus,  com-ens,  commeveement;  ray- 
en-jay,  arrangement;  ned-siend,  understanding; 
iths-gay,  thanksgiving;  fer-gay,  forgiving,  lev- 
kind,  loving  kindness. 

In  the  course  of  an  exposition  of 
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our  system  before  a  teacher’s  associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  T.  S.  Halton  (who  had 
formerly  taught  Pitman  shorthand) 
emphasized  the  value  of  the  abbrevi¬ 
ating  principle  in  our  system.  In 
doing  so  he  made  use  of  a  new  and 
excellent  illustration.  He  said: 

Take  the  word  “rhinoceros."  Pitman 
writes  “rnsrs,”  Gregg  wTites  “rinos” — diph¬ 
thong  i  and  the  accent  on  tlie  nos. 

Now  any  ordinary  person  can  recognize 
a  rliinoceros  by  its  head  and  shoulders,  but 
it  takes  a  skilled  anatomist  to  recognize  it 
from  its  skeleton  and  dry  bones. 

We  cannot  recall  a  more  vivid  and 
convincing  w’ay  of  stating  the  matter 
than  is  contained  in  this  illustration. 

The  Abbreviating  Principle  is  mar¬ 
velously  simple,  marvelously  adapt¬ 
able  and  marvelously  effective.  It  is 
the  principle  over  which  Pitmanic 
writers  become  most  enthusiastic 
when  they  master  our  system.  -\s 
it  is  a  new  thing  to  them — and  con¬ 
trary  to  previous  practice  in  a  system 
based  on  the  idea  of  expressing 
consonants  and  not  vowels — they 
usually  view  it  with  misgivings  at 
first.  Perhaps  this  is  w'hy  they  art 
so  enthusiastic  about  it  later  w'hen 
they  find  that  not  only  were  their 
misgivings  without  foundation,  but 
that  the  principle  is  so  valuable. 
Writers  of  the  system  who  have  not 
written  a  Pitmanic  system  previously 
are  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  why 
“converts”  to  our  system  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  Abbreviating 
Principle;  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of 
course,  just  like  longhand,  and  because 
the  application  of  it  is  so  easy  and 
natural  they  give  it  no  more  thought 
than  they  do  the  turning  of  an 
electric  light  switch. 

There  are  times  when  we  could 
wish  that  every  writer  of  our  system 
had  first  studied  Pitman’s  Shorthand! 


Wanted  “October’s” 

AVE  you  received  a  duplicate 
copy  of  the  October  American 
Shorthand  Teacher?  Our  stock  of 
that  issue  has  l)cen  entirely  exhausted 
by  the  liberal  mailing  of  samples  and 
the  unexpected  call  for  back  numbers, 
and  we  shall  appreciate  very  much 
the  return  of  any  extra  copies  of  Oc¬ 
tober  magazines  that  readers  may 
have  received.  Each  one  returned 
will  enable  us  to  complete  the  set 
for  some  other  teacher  w'ho  w'ants 
this  issue. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Advanced  Typewriting 
Exercises 

\^71IEN  students  have  finished 
»  *  the  typew’riting  manual  more 
than  once,  what  can  you  give  them 
as  practice  material? 

We  have  overcome  the  difficulty 
in  *our  day  school  by  preparing 
twenty  jHjrfectly  written  letters 
representing  the  different  subject 
matter  that  may  come  up  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  office.  These  letters  v’ary  in 
length — some  long,  some  shorter — 
and  we  ask  that  each  pupil  make  ten 
copies  of  each  letter,  which  makes 
a  total  of  200  letters.  We  do  not 
accept  these  letters  until  they  are 
perfect,  margins,  touch,  etc.,  being 
judged.  When  acceptable,  the  pupil 
is  given  credit  on  the  regular  basis. 
We  also  have  our  pupils  prepare  the 
work  in  other  charts  than  the  one 
we  use  in  school.  These  we  buy  from 
publishing  houses  and  sometimes  they 
are  sent  us  as  samples.  The  pupil 
returns  the  chart  to  the  teacher  when 
he  has  finished. — Kathleen  Lutz,  Sharon 
College  of  Commerce,  Sharon,  Pa. 
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'PHK  many  friends  of  Mr.  Wallace 
A  E.  Bartholomew,  Specialist  in 
t'ommercial  Education  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  will  learn  with  deep 
regret  that  he  passed  away  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  at  Albany,  New  York.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  some  time  and  had  only  just  re¬ 
turned,  apparently  in  better  health, 
from  an  extended  vacation  at  the 
home  of  his  brother  in  Montana, 
where  he  had  hoped  that  his  health 
would  be  entirely  restored.  He  left 
his  office  Tuesday  night  in  good 
spirits  but  was  found  dead  in  bed  the 
following  morning.  He  w’as  affected 
by  a  mysterious  brain  lesion  which 
baffled  the  most  skilled  physicians. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  was  born  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  1877,  at  Richlandtowm,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  received  his  profession¬ 
al  education  at  the  Westchester,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Normal  School  and  in 
Lehigh  and  Pittsburgh  Universities. 
He  commenced  his  work  as  a  teacher 
when  a  mere  boy  of  fifteen.  His 
teaching  experience  covered  a  wide 
range,  both  in  subject  matter  and  in 
the  communities  which  he  served. 
His  first  work  in  New  York  State  was 
with  the  public  schools  of  Rochester. 
His  brilliant  w'ork  there  attracted 
almost  immediate  attention,  and  in 
Ihll  he  was  called  to  the  post  of  Sjw- 
cialist  in  Commercial  Education  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  this  po¬ 
sition  he  won  immediate  recognition 
for  his  sanity  of  vision  and  construc¬ 
tive  thought.  He  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  building  up  of  the  proper 
type  of  commercial  education  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  state.  He 
believed  in  the  foundations  estab¬ 
lished  through  a  broad  general  train¬ 
ing,  and  upon  these  foundations,  he 


sought  to  have  the  technical  work 
of  commercial  training  erected. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  was  a  speaker 
of  unusual  ability  and  force  and  he  was 
in  constant  demand  at  the  educational 
meetings  of  the  state.  His  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  progress  of  commercial 
teaching  have  been  a  great  force  in 
the  extension  and  development  of 
commercial  education. 

He  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
great  war  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  an  instructor  in  mathematics  for 
the  Officers  Training  School,  Artillery 
Division,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  was  the  author 
of  two  books  on  bookkeeping  exer¬ 
cises,  that  are  widely  used  throughout 
the  country  and  have  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  on  the  teaching  of 
bookkeeping. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Bartholomew 
commercial  education  loses  one  of  its 
most  ardent  and  forceful  exponents, 
a  man  who  had  accomplished  much 
for  its  advancement. 

*  *  * 

Albany  lost  another  important 
educator  and  prominent  citisen  last 
fall,  when  John  R.  Carnell,  head  of  the 
Albany  Business  College  for  many 
years,  died.  Mr.  Carnell  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  college  from  1885  until 
his  death,  in  addition  to  acting  as 
president  of  the  Albany  County 
Bank  and  director  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company. 

Mr.  Carnell  was  a  pioneer  in  business 
college  organization  in  northern  New 
York  and  well-known  throughout  the 
East  for  his  success  in  this  field.  He 
had  been  assisted  for  several  years 
at  Albany  College  by  his  sons,  Prentiss 
Carnell  and  John  R.  Carnell,  Jr., 
who  are  now  carrying  on  his  work. 
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to  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


The  Silent  Man 

*  By  Charlts  Currirr  Btalt 

11  one  has  occasion  to  step  into 
any  courtroom  where  a  session  of 
the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court 
is  being  held,  he  will  see  in  full” 
working  order  what  is  perhaps  in 
many  respects  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  judicial  system  of 
our  commonwealth.  Here  we  may- 
see  the  machinery*®  of  the  law  in  ac¬ 
tive  operation.  The  dignified  Jus¬ 
tice  seated  on  the  Bench,  calmly 
hearing  the  testimony  and  dispas¬ 
sionately  weighing  it  in  mind;  the 
clerk’*  with  his  documents  spread 
around  him;  the  court  officers,  ready 
to  preserve  the  order  and  decorum 
appropriate  to  the  halls  of  justice; 
the  witness  on‘®®  the  stand,  timid, 
bold,  or  indifferent,  volubly  pouring 
forth  his  story  at  the  request  of 
his  counsel  or  evasively,  avoiding  a 
reply  to  the  opposing***  attorney;  the 
counsel  on  both  sides,  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity, 
skillfully  leading  on  their  own  wit¬ 
nesses  or  sharply  cross-examining 
those  on**®  the  other  side;  the  array 
of  lawyers  within  the  bar,  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings;  the  crowd  of 
spectators  on  the  back  settees,  fol¬ 
lowing  with  interest  each*’*  detail  of 
the  trial — all  of  these  are  familiar 
sights  to  those  who  have  occasion 
to  visit  courtrooms.  But  there  is 
still  another  actor  in*®®  this  diversified 
drama  of  right  and  wrong,  of  law 
and  equity,  of  claims  and  counter¬ 
claims.  A  little  to  one  side  you 
will  see  a***  silent  man  sitting  at  a 
little  table,  with  i>en  in  hand,  who 
follows  each  spoken  word  with  swift 
and  noiseless  movements,  recording 
impartially  the  words**®  of  wisdom, 
wit,  and  folly  which  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Wit¬ 
nesses  come  and  go,  lawyers  ques¬ 


tion  and  cross-question,  object  and  ^ 
argue,  the*’*  Court  quietly  announces  f; 
his  rulings,  one  case  is  ended  and  ; 

another  begins;  and  through  it  all  | 

the  silent  man  writes,  writes,  writes,  I, 
unceasingly  and  with’®®  unslackened  ' 
speed.  Few’  of  those  who  look  upon  ^ 
him  realize  that  they  are  behold-  s 
ing  as  near  an  approach  to  a  miracle 
as  unaided  human  hands***  have 
thus  far  accomplished.  There  are 
many  who  hold  that  all  who  write 
shorthand  are  stenographers;  who 
class  the  sixteen-year-old  girl  pain¬ 
fully  and**®  slowly  putting  down  in 
awkward  symbols  the  carefully  and 
deliberately  dictated  letter  of  the 
business  man,  at  a  speed  little  excel¬ 
ling  that  of  a  skillful*’*  penman,  w'ith 
him  w'ho  through  years  of  study  and 
unremitting  toil  has  gained  the  won¬ 
derful  art  of  verbatim  reporting.  As 
well  com|)are  your  six-year*®®-old 
child  thumping  on  her  toy  piano, 
with  the  marvelous  masters  of  music 
W’ho  hold  the  w’orld  entranced  with 
their  skill  and  genius.  The  ability*** 
of  the  one  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  ability  of  the  other  as  the  humblest 
motorman  on  the  Boston  Elevated 
is  from  the  president**®  and  guiding 
spirit  of  that  vast  corporation. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
is  required  of  a  court  reporter.  The 
average  rate  of*’*  speaking  which  he 
must  record  W’ord  for  w’ord  in  his 
notebook  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
w’ords  per  minute.  To  be  sure,  this 
speed  is*®®  sometimes  slackened  to  a 
hundred,  but  often  increased  to 
two  hundred;  and  this  average  speed 
must  be  kept  up  hour  after  hour 
under  any  and***  all  conditions, 
with  any  and  all  kinds  of  language 
The  words  of  the  English  language 
as  used  in  ordinary  speech  will  aver¬ 
age  at  least  five**®  letters  to  a  word. 
These  five  letters  in  the  ordinary 
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longhand  will  require  at  least  twenty 
I  distinct  motions  of  the  pen.  The 
useful  art  of‘^‘  shorthand  has  con¬ 
densed  this  to  an  average  of  three 
H  movements  to  a  word.  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  ^’rite  legible  short¬ 
hand  at  the  rate*®®  of  150  words 
:  per  minute  the  writer  must  skill- 

.j  fully  execute  certain  characters  re- 
1  (|uiring  450  distinct  movements  of 
the  pen  to  a**®  minute,  and  must 

(5  keep  up  this  enormous  speed  hour 
..  after  hour  if  need  be.  Often  a  whole 
f  day’s  work  will  consist  of  unbroken 
testimony.  Those**®  unfamiliar  with 
i  our  duties  say  the  pay  we  receive 
}  is  exorbitant  because  we  are  actually 
i  working  in  court  only  five  and  one- 

j  half  hours.  True,*^*  but  in  those 

s  five  and  one-half  hours  very  often 
j  there  is  no  rest  for  the  stenographer, 
and  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  i)er- 
forin^®®  a  simple  act  of  multiplication 
we  find  his  flying  fingers  have  re¬ 
corded  in  th  t  short  day  of  appar¬ 
ently  easy  \.')rk,  a  total  of  fifty 
•i  thousand^**  words.  Involving  one  hun- 
?  dred  and  fifty  thousand  distinct 
^  movements  of  the  pen.  The  fabled 
I  labors  of  Hercules  sink  into  insig- 
r  niticance  as  compared  with  what 
=  he'*®  has  accomplished.  Every  day 
he  sets  down  an  amount  of  matter 
■  equal  to  a  resi>ectable  sized  novel. 
The  pages  of  the  notebooks  he  fills 
in'^*  a  year,  if  placed  continuously, 
-  would  stretch  from  the  Gilded  Dome 

I’  to  Senator  Lodge’s  home  in  Nahant. 
■  if  the  characters  were  in  'one  con¬ 
tinuous  line*®®  it  .would  reach  from 
j  the  farthest  point  of  Cape  Cod  to 
I  the  most  distant  of  the  Berkshire 
J  Hills  and  span  the  whole  of  this 
good***  old  commonwealth  with  the 
I  mystic  symbols  of  the  silent  scribe. 
No  one  human  being  could  sp>eak 
the  words  he  must  unceasingly  and 
uncomplainingly  write.  A**®  palsied 
I  tongue  and  a  paralyzed  throat  would 

I  end  the  sp)eaker’s  efforts  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks;  yet  the  hand  of  the  ready 
writer  toils***  on,  guided  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  brain  and  supplemented 
by  an  ear  that  must  hear  and  recog¬ 


nize  each  and  every  utterance, 
whether  it  be  the  burr*®®  of  the 
Scotchman,  the  brogue  of  the  Irish¬ 
man,  the  lisp  of  the  Welshman,  the 
broad  accent  of  the  Englishman,  or 
the  nasal  drawl  of  our***  own  New 
England.  The  broken  speech  of  the 
Russian  Jew,  the  liquid  patois  of 
the  swarthy  son  of  sunny  Italy, 
the  guttural  growl  of  the**®  German, 
and  the  mincing  tongue  of  the  French¬ 
man  all  mingle  in  one  everchang- 
ing  lingual  pot-pourri  that  puzzles 
alike  the  judge,  the  lawyers  and*** 
the  listeners,  but  which  the  ste¬ 
nographer  must  get  whether  or  not. 
The  loquacious  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  is  checked  in  his  torrent  of 
words*®®®  by  the  remark  from  the 
judge,  “The  witness  talks  so  fast 
the  Court  cannot  understand  him; 
will  the  stenographer  please  read 
the  answer?”  or,  the*®**  sun-burned 
daughter  of  the  Mediterranean,  who 
amply  makes  up  in  rapidity  of  utter¬ 
ance  for  her  imperfect  knowledge 
of  our  vernacular,  fails  to  make 
herself*®*®  understood  by  counsel, 
who  turn  nonchalantly  to  the  silent 
worker,  and  say,  “Mr.  Reporter, 
will  you  kindly  read  what  the  witness 
said?” 

But  enough  of*®**  this  side  of  the 
picture;  there  is  another  view  I 
wish  to  present  to  you;  another 
Herculean  labor,  skilfully  performed 
and  scantily  recompensed,  which 
awaits**®®  the  silent  man  at  the  end 
of  his  day’s  work  in  court — 
the  transcription  of  his  notes.  For¬ 
tunately  not  all  that  goes  down 
in  those****  never-ending  notebooks  has 
to  be  rewritten  for  the  eye  of  the 
judge  or  the  lawyers.  There  is  an 
end  to  the  endurance  of  even***® 
stenographers,  and  I  fear  that  no 
human  being  with  human  nerves 
and  human  need  for  sleep  and  rest 
could  cope  with  that  task.  But  a**** 
fairly  generous  portion  has  to  be 
transcribed  on  the  writing  machine; 
and  again  the  tired  fingers  must 
fly  in  swift  staccato  until  the  work 
is**®®  accomplished.  Most  of  this  work 
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must  of  necessity  be  done  at  night, 
by  the  flickering  flame  of  the  gas 
jet  or  the  incandescent  brilliance 
of^***  the  electric  light.  Far  into  the 
night  must  the  click  of  the  type¬ 
writer  keys  and  the  drone  of  the 
dictator  extend.  The  judge  and 
the*“®  lawyers,  the  witnesses  and  the 
spectators,  can  go  to  their  homes 
and  enjoy  the  quiet  of  their  firesides 
or  that  recreation  of  mind  which 
is«7»  equally  beneficial  to  the  body;  but 
the  stenographer  must  work  though 
nerves  throb  and  pulses  flag,  though 
tired  eyes  will  close  rebelliously, 
and  the  faithfuF*®°  hands  almost  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  ex¬ 
hausted  brain.  And  yet  good  law¬ 
yers  have  been  known  to  say  that 
our  prices  are  exorbitant.*”^  But  it 
is  the  price  of  blood!  It  is  the 
giving  of  one’s  vitality,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  of  a  mind  and  body 
trained*”*  and  educated  to  a  point  be¬ 
yond  which  danger  lies.  And  what 
a  training  and  what  an  education! 
The  whole  range  of  the  sciences 
are  comprised****  in  the  knowledge 
that  a  good  court  stenographer  must 
acquire.  To-day  comes  the  skilled 
physician  with  his  expert  testimony 
and  his  learned  disquisitions  upon 
hystero**®®-neurasthenia  and  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis,  ransacking  the 
dead  past  of  Rome  and  Greece  for 
terms  to  fit  modern  ailments  and 
fin-de-siecle  surgery.  To-morrow*”* 
the  electrician  with  his  talk  of  mys¬ 
terious  elements  and  forces;  his 
microfarads  and  his  electrostatics. 
Again,  the  mechanical  expert  glibly 
describing  the  complicated  con¬ 
struction***®  and  workings  of  appli¬ 
ances  and  instruments  whose  very  v 
names  are  familiar  only  to  the  in¬ 
itiated.  Add  to  a  knowledge  of 
these  various  subjects  sufficient 
at****  least  to  recognize  their  nomencla¬ 
ture,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
a  familiarity  with  the  most  imj)ort- 
ant  languages,  a  fair  amount  of 
legal  learning,  a**®®  reading;  wide 
enough  to  recognize  a  quotation  and 
assign  it  to  its  source,  whether  it 


be  Shakespeare,  Browning,  the  Bible,  I 
or  the  Zend-Avesta,  a****  perfect  | 
knowledge  of  geography,  a  modicum  I 
of  history,  a  fluency  with  figures, 
and  an  absolute  command  of  the  i 

intricacies  of  En|;lish  speech — spell¬ 
ing,  punctuation,  and***®  grammar 
— and  you  have  the  foundation  of 
a  stenographic  career,  on  which  ten  1 

or  twenty  years’  active  practice  of  ! 

your  profession  will  perhaps'  en-  ' 

able  you****  to  build  the  superstruc-  * 

ture  of  success.  (1581)  '  | 

Lessoti  XIX  » 

WORDS  I 

Out  of  the  way,  so  much  as  the,  let  I 
me  say,  checking  the,  and  without, 
past  few  weeks,  and  assure  you  that, 
somebody  else,  if**  possible,  he  must 
be  aware,  point  of  view,  to  my  mind, 
shorthand  department,  business  man- 
ager,  I  cannot  be  sure,  general  freight  f 
agent,  service  department,  of*®  course  'I 

it  will  be,  few  centuries  ago,  ticket  i  ® 
holder,  couple  of  days  ago,  it  wilh  * 
please  us,  taking  his,  by  the  same  ;1 
mail.  (73) 


SENTENCES 

Why  not  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  books  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  library?  You  can  get 
full  information  from  the**  service 
department  regarding  the  stockhold¬ 
ers’  shares.  He  is  writing  the  man¬ 
uscript  for  the  American  publication 
which  is  about  to  be  put  on  the 
market.  The*®  least  possible  delay 
in  the  execution  of  the  work  would 
result  in  serious  losses  to  the  steel 
company.  During  the  general  man¬ 
agers  absence,  he  spent**  most  of  his 
time  in  the  subscription  department. 
Probably  you  are  aware  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  that  country.  (94) 


Lesson  XX 

WORDS 


/i 

et 


tc 

b] 

tit 

th 

cii 

ha 

pa 

he 

so 

ag 

to 

by 

wa 

th( 

Th 

of 

*«: 

his 


Santa  Fe,  San  Antonio,  Burlington,  1}  | 
Grand  Junction,  Fort  Wayne,  Mans-  I 
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field,  Ogdensburg,  Van  Dyke,  State 
of  Oregon,  Michigan  City,  foodstuffs, 
imprisonment,  adhesive,  question¬ 
naire,  preemption,  carryall,  care¬ 
worn,”  boycott,  clear-cut,  illusion, 
dominion,  clientage.  (31) 

SENTENCES 

He  soon  learned  that  a  plan  as  ex¬ 
pansive  as  he  proposed,  if  adopted, 
would  be  a  very  expensive  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  therefore  suggested 
that”  it  be  modified  in  some  of  the 
details  w'hich  would  make  it  less  ex¬ 
tensive  in  operation  but  cheaper  to 
execute.  The  speaker  stated  that 
he‘®  had  given  addresses-  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Denver,  Colorado,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  VV^ashington,  D.  C.  (69) 

Vocabulary  Sentences 

Knowledge  is  the  discovery  of 
ignorance.  No  man  can  really  be 
true  to  himself  who  has  not  faith 
in  himself.  We  approve  of  the  intro¬ 
duction'^  of  this  modern  machine, 
and  trust  that  we  may  count  on  you 
to  support  us  when  we  make  applica¬ 
tion  for  its  installation.  He  withdrew 
as*®  a  candidate  for  member  of  par¬ 
liament,  as  he  understood  that  an 
enormous  vote  for  his  opponent  would 
assure  him  his  election.  The  man¬ 
uscript  of  the”  legislator  was  brought 
to  headquarters  from  the  laboratory 
by  a  messenger  who  refused  remunera¬ 
tion,  stating  casually,  as  a  reason, 
that  hitherto,  as  a  rule,  another''^ 
citizen  conspicuous  in  the  legislative 
hall  was  delegated  to  carry  such 
parcels,  instead  of  himself,  but  as 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  deciphering 
some  hieroglyphics'^*  of  generations 
ago,  he  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  ask  the  messenger  to  precede  him 
by  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  he 
was  in”®  doubt  as  to  what  o'clock 
the  verdict  would  be  rendered. 
Through  the  negligence  and  stupidity 
of  the  subaltern  the  prosecuting  attor- 
uy  had  been  able  to'”  strengthen 
his  case  against  the  degenerate.  As 
i  last  resort  he  volunteered  to  address 


the  disorderly  strikers.  Make  vocab¬ 
ulary  building  your  hobby.  There 
are  many*®®  benevolent  institutions 
of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  of 
A  merica.  The  amount  of  work  assigned 
to  the  various  employees  of  the  firm 
is  disproportionate*^*  and  the  cause 
of  much  dissatisfaction  and  grum¬ 
bling.  (233) 

Supplementary  Lesson  Drills — / / / 

LESSON  i.\ 

I  suggest  that  you  give  me  a  different 
territory  until  I  become  acquainted 
with  the  business.  The  organization 
of  the  new  system  was  difficult  be¬ 
cause**  of  the  character  of  the  industry, 
but  Messrs.  Hill  and  Long  agree  that 
the  corporation  will  be  better  for  the 
change.  Acknowledge  God  is  the*" 
cry  to-day — in  your  house,  in  your 
office  or  place  of  business,  in  your 
government — if  you  will  insure  the 
future  peace  of  the  world** — and  exper¬ 
ience  teaches  us  that  this  is  the  truth. 
The  newspapers  immediately  took  up 
the  question  of  the  improvement  of 
roadways  and  every  publication  gave'’’* 
its  opinion.  (102) 

LESSON  .K 

Befriend,  prolific,  younger,  aris¬ 
tocracy,  artillery,  aftercrop,  alabaster, 
asljestos,  corrigible,  deleterious,  fero¬ 
cious,  elaborate,  illegal  (elegant),  erad¬ 
icate,  everlasting,  hemisphere,  obliter¬ 
ate,  illiberal.  (18) 

A  preliminary  trial  was  given  the 
murderer  in  order  to  establish  his 
innocence,  but  his  past  records  were 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make** 
it  necessary  to  abandon  the  idea. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  attitude  of  his  people 
was  a  matter  about  which  he  was  most 
concerned.  (50) 

LESSON  XI 

Which  can  be,  that  this  is,  there 
was  the,  in  which  you  tell,  to  gather, 
as  poor  as,  she  might  have  been,  to 
have  been**  able,  will  not  be  able. 
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she  had,  they  do  not  belong,  from 

house  to  house,  city  after  city,  I 

hop>e  you  will  not,  if  you“  do  not 

behave,  you  don’t  favor,  we  don’t 
begin,  possessions  of  the  people, 
they  are  sorry,  he  wants,  directors 
of  the  firm.  (72) 

We  do  not  believe  they  will  be 

able  to  pay  the  outstanding  bills 
at  an  early  date.  You  may  not  be 
able  to  carry  out**  the  plans  as  sug¬ 
gested,  but  we  want  you  to  do  your 
best.  We  hope  to  make  a  satisfactory 
report  in  a  few  days.  The  system*® 
of  the  government  is  above  criticism 
and  we  should  work  side  by  side  to 
aid  it  in  its  great  task.  (70) 

LESSON  XII 

Hideous,  thumb,  mischance,  re¬ 
freshing,  deceit,  perfidy,  vegetation, 
scold  (scald),  richest,  profess,  curve, 
admission,  hesitate,  product,  around, 
pronounce,  virtuous,  trudge,  bewail, 
bounce,  insidious.  (21) 

Her  nomination  was  announced 
at  the  club.  He  professed  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  found  a  music  studio 
for  the  less  fortunate  lovers  of  the 
art.  She**  eagerly  rushed  into  the 
building,  her  face  flushed  with  the 
exertion  of  running,  and  greeted 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  with 
genuine  affection.  (46) 

Business  Letters 

EMPLOYMENT  CORRESPONDENCE 
Mr.  George  W.  Connelly, 

4926  Rice  Ave., 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: 

You  have  been  named  as  a  reference 
by  Mr.**  Frank  E.  Fisher,  in  making 
application  for  a  position  in  our 
Sales  organization. 

Any  information  that  you  may 
be  able  to  give  us  in  regard*®  to  his 
experience  in  sales  correspondence, 
or  in  regard  to  his  personal  char¬ 
acteristics,  initiative,  habits,  and  in¬ 
tegrity  will  be  appreciated  and  con¬ 
sidered  confkientiai. 

V  ours  very**  truly,  (76) 


Mr.  C.  B.  Feist, 

Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir: 

VV’e  have  received  your  letter  of 
May  7  with  reference  to  a  position 
with  our  Company. 

We**  hav’e  nothing  to  offer  you 
at  the  present  time  in  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment,  but  should  you  be  interested 
in  a  general  office  position  we  should*® 
be  pleased  to  give  you  careful  con¬ 
sideration  for  any  of  the  positions 
now  open  which  we  might  find  suited 
to  your  capabilities. 

If  you  will**  kindly  fill  out  and 
return  the  attached  application  blank, 
together  with  your  photograph,  we 
shall  be  able  to  consider  the  matter 
more  intelligently,  and  thus*®®  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  come  to  Lancaster 
for  a  personal  interview. 

Very  truly  yours,  (121) 

Mr.  C.  J.  Riley,  ; 

415  South  Grand  Avenue, 

South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  not  yet  heard  from  you 
in  reply  to**  our  letter  of  April  24, 
suggesting  that  you  call  at  our  office 
for  an  interview  at  your  early  con¬ 
venience.  We  should  be  pleased  to*® 
have  you  inform  us  if  it  is  your  in¬ 
tention  to  call  on  us  at  any  time  in 
the  near  future,  in  order  that  we 
may**  make  our  plans  accordingly. 

We  have  a  number  of  desirable 
positions  open  now,  and  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  use  your  services  to  ad¬ 
vantage  if  you  can  qualify.*®® 

Very  truly  yours,  (103) 

Minds  That  go  Stale 

In  order  to  avoid  mental  stagnation 
— that  dread  foe  to  human  progress 
and  welfare — one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  things  is  to  live  in  an**  environ¬ 
ment  that  stimulates  to  effort.  When 
the  environment  offers  no  difficul¬ 
ties,  when  it  is  wholly  agreeable, 
the  mind  tends  to  become  lethargic 
simply  because  no*®  special  demands 
are  made  on  it. 
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This  is  why  the  children  of  poor 
people  have  a  distinct  advantage, 
in  point  of  mind  building,  over  many’^ 
children  of  the  rich.  The  latter,  sur¬ 
rounding  their  sons  and  daughters 
with  luxury,  too  often  forget  that 
>truggle  and  conflict  are  essential 
to  mental  growth.'®®  The  pampered 
'cion  of  wealth  does  not  have  to 
'truggle  for  anything,  has  nothing  to 
contend  against.  Everything  is  done 
for  him;  he  is  seldom'**  called  upon 
even  to  think  for  himself.  In  these 
circumstances  his  mind  becomes  inert 
and  flabby,  whereas  the  mind  of  the 
jioor  boy  is  strengthened'*®  and 
quickened  by  the  many-^  difficulties 
of  his  personal  environment. 

If,  however,  this  same  boy,  grown 
to  manhood,  achieves  a'  degree  of 
worldly  success  that”*  enables  him 
to  obtain  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  he, 
too,  will  stagnate  mentally  if  he 
yields  to  the  temptation  to  surround 
himself  with  these  luxuries.*®®  He 
would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  continue 
living  a  life  of  poverty.  He  has  won  the 
right  to  a  comfortable  environment. 
But  let  him***  beware  of  permitting 
that  environment  to  be  too  com¬ 
fortable. 

It  is  precisely  because  many  who 
have  fought  through  from  poverty 
to  riches  do  yield  to**®  the  luxury 
temptations  that  we  so  often  behold 
the  sad  spectacle  of  a  once  brilliant 
mind  degenerating  to  worthlessness. 
I'he  wise  man,  no  matter  how*** 
wealthy  he  may  become,  clings  to 
the  simple  habits  of  his  earlier  years 
and  sees  to  it  that  his  environment 
is  not  entirely  free  from*®®  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.  If  he  retires  from 
business,  he  plunges  into  activities 
that  will  compel  him  to  remain  men¬ 
tally  alert. 

In  one  way  or***  another  he  in¬ 
tuitively  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
law  that  the  mind  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  work  against  if  it  would  re¬ 
main  strong.  Thus  he**®  saves  himself 
from  the  fate  inevitable  to  those  who 
fjermit  their  environment  to  become 


frictionless.  (365) — H.  Addington 

Bruce,  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Have  a  Heart! 

VV'hen  the  way  is  hard  and  rough. 
When  the  fight  is  long  and  tough. 
When  the  other  guy  is  knocking  you 
around; 

Don’t  forget  there’re**  other  chaps 
Who  have  had  the  self-same  scraps; 
Just  show  the  world  you're  one  who 
can’t  be  downed. 

If  you  shouldn’t  get  that  raise,*® 

If  the  boss  withholds  his  praise. 

And  that  new  job  seems  to  be  an  awful 
frost; 

Grit  your  teeth  and  be  a  man. 

To  your**  troubles  tie  a  can; 

The  fight  is  never  won  until  it’s  lost 

But  when  you  do  begin  to  rise. 

Let  the  limit  be  the  skies,'®® 

And  be  sure  to  keep  your  eye  upon 
the  ball. 

Don’t  forget  now  that  you’re  started. 
You,  yourself,  have  been  down¬ 
hearted. 

So  cheer  the  other'*‘chap  along — that’s 
all.  (129)  — Gregory  L.  Oliver. 

AAA 

He  is  a  rich  man  who  can  avail  him¬ 
self  of  all  men’s  faculties.  He  is  the' 
richest  man  who  knows  how  to  draw  a 
benefit**  from  the  labors  of  the  greatest 
numlx'r  of  men,  of  men  in  distant  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  past  time.  (43) — Emerson. 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

LIQUID  MEASURE 

“I  can  tell  you,”  said  he,  “how 
much  water  runs  over  Niagara  Falls 
to  a  quart.” 

“How  much?”  asked  she. 

“Two  pints.”  (22) 

IN  THE  STREET  CAR 
Small  Man — Have  you  plenty  of 
room,  madam? 

Fat  Lady — Yes,  thank  you. 

Small  Man — Well,  then,  give  me 
a  little,  please.  (22) 
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UNFAIR  COMPETITION 

“How’s  business?” 

“Not  too  good — thanks  to  some 
dishonest  rascals  who  are  selling 
goods  at  reasonable  prices.”  (17) 
A  REAL  TEST 

“Is  that  movie  star  very  popular?” 

“Popular?  Why,  she  draws  crowds 
when  she  walks  down  the  street 
even  in  Los  Angeles!”  (21) 

THE  ABSENT-MINDED  SPEAKER 

A  man  when  called  upon  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  meeting  found  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  subject.  He  copied 
the  writings  of  three  famous  men,** 
on  the  matter  to  be  discussed,  and 
put  them  in  the  inside  pocket  of  his 
coat.  VV^hen  called  upon,  he  rose 
and  said  “I  have*®  Ijeen  asked  to 
address  you  on  a  subject  upon  which 
I  am  not  very  well  informed.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  give  you  the  views  of 
three**  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
the  present  day  (looking  down  into 
his  coat  pocket).  Hart,  SchafTner 
and  Marx.”  (94) 

ON  FAMILIAR  GROUND 

Said  the  railway  magnate  to  a 
prominent  Philadelphia  lawyer: 

“I  want  you  to  show  that  this 
law  is  unconstitutional.  Do  you 
think  you  can  manage**  it?” 

“Easily,”  answered  the  lawyer. 

“Well,  go  ahead  and  get  familiar 
with  the  case.” 

“I’m  already  at  home  in  it.  I  know 
my  ground  perfectly.*®  ‘It’s  the  same 
law  you  had  me  prove  was  constitu¬ 
tional  two  years  ago.”  (63) 

AAA 

Teachers’  Certificates 

CINCE  the  last  announcement  cer- 
^  tihcates  have  been  issued  to  the 
following  applicants: 

Nora  C.  Aure,  Canby.  Minn. 

Sarah  Bittenbender.  Cicero,  III. 

Mrs.  Maurine  Blackburn,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Florence  Bodman.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 
Grace  E.  Brown.  Portland,  Oregon 
Mattie  Carpenter,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Camila  Chardon  y  Oleo,  Ponce,  Port  Rico 
Corinne  Coffman,  Keota,  Iowa 


Katherine  Cordes,  Freeport,  111. 

Ruth  Cotter,  Oxford,  Iowa 
Marvin  Elsie  Crane,  Springfield.  Mo. 

Mrs.  Ina  R.  Darling,  Winona,  Minn. 

Ida  Mae  Eklwards.  Gross.  Nebr. 

Reba  Eisenbrey,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gwendolene  L.  Frater,  Tacoma,  W'asli. 

Elsie  M.  Friend,  Vinita,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Clara  B.  Gaskin.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Sister  Germaine,  Momence,  111. 

.Amy  Grove.  Humboldt,  Iowa 
Ruth  O.  Heald,  Whittier,  Iowa 
Katherine  Hitchcock,  Rutland.  Vt. 

Sister  Mary  Honora,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Laura  Jamison,  ^n  Diego,  Calif. 

Barbara  Kabele,  Goldfield,  Iowa 
Lucile  Klumph,  Marion.  Iowa 
Kathty’n  Maach,  Humboldt.  Iowa 
Francis  E.  McCoy,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mary  Elizabeth  McDermott,  Wilmington. 
Ohio 

Elmer  W.  McGinnis,  Etiina,  Mo. 

Mary  Messo,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Maude  U.  Morningstar,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Gladys  K.  Mowrey,  Caldwell,  Idaho 
Louella  Murphy,  Denver.  Colo. 

Sister  M.  Nolasca,  O.  S.  F.,  Chicago.  III. 
Eulalie  Palmer,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. 

Laura  Palmer.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Cordelia  Eluethaire  Paradis,  Fall  River,  Mass 
Jessie  Zeigler  Pardue,  Springfield.  Mo. 

Mrs.  Floy  L.  Plaskette,  San  Diego,  Ca'if. 
Orpha  R.  Poore,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Margaret  Price,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Mrs.  Nannie  Grasham  Query,  Phoenix,  .Ariz 
Thelma  Recroft,  Neligh.  Nebr, 

Grace  V.  Reed,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Agnes  R.  Scott.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Eldith  Mae  Scott,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Charlotte  M.  J.  Smith,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Stella  F.  Starr,  Boaz,  Wls. 

Verna  R.  Steinacker,  Reeseville.  Wis. 

I.eila  Townsley,  W’ashington  C.  H.,  Ohio 
W'illie  Marie  Ware.  Trezevant,  Tenn. 

Bessie  R.  Watson.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Herbert  B.  Weeks,  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa 
Mattie  R.  Whitaker,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Wicben.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Ruth  Woodley,  Marion,  111. 

Nina  V.  Young,  Keota.  Iowa 
Mary  Elizabeth  Alexander,  Kahoka.  Mo. 
Edna  Elene  Beal,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Lulu  E.  Benson,  Alliance,  Nebr. 

S.  F.  Benson,  Royal  Oak.  Md. 

Hazel  J.  Bishop,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 

Gail  R.  Borror,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Kate  Bosma,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Marton  G.  Bowen,  Carson  City.  Nev 
Merle  H.  Bowlin.  Albany,  Mo. 

Jennie  May  Brooke.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mary  E.  Browne,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Canada 
Alice  M.  Burke,  Alliance.  Nebr. 

Burton  C.  Colwill,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Margaret  Creed,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Agnes  D.  Culligan,  West  Point,  Iowa 
Hazel  Davison,  Keota,  Iowa 
Esther  Dickerson,  Gypsum,  Kans. 

Helen  G.  Fisher,  Fostoria,  Ohio 
Ernest  C.  Fox.  Sr..  Seventeen,  Ohio 
Sue  Draper  Freeman,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Flaugh.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


